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JOWETT’S THUCYDIDES." 


Mr. Jowert’s two volumes of Thucydides suggest some thoughts 
beyond those which are at once suggested by either author, trans- 
lator, or subject. Wemay be sure that Mr. Jowett does not publish 
without an assured circle of readers; but the thought at once comes 
into the mind, for what circle of readers can the two volumes, as a 
whole, be designed? Can there be any class of people for whom 
the English translation in the first volume, the notes in the second, 
and the Essay on Inscriptions and the other short dissertations in the 
second volume can all be of use? They seem to appeal to three 
separate classes, and to be designed to compass three separate 
objects. For the Essay on Inscriptions the historical scholar will be 
thoroughly thankful ; he would be glad to exchange the translation 
and much of the notes for a larger allowance of the same kind. 
What Mr. Jowett has given us in this way is of a very high order 
indeed. It shows sound scholarship united with sound common 
sense, or rather with something beyond sound common sense, with a 
certain vein of practical shrewdness which finds a field for itself in 
essays on Greek inscriptions as well as in quite other matters. But 
turn from the essays to the notes, and we seem at first sight to have 
gone back a good many years of our life. We are carried back to 
the days when we were still working at the text as a piece of Greek 
construing, when we were thankful for suggestions about the use of 
this or that particle. We then turn to the English translation, and 
a crowd of questions suggest themselves. The notes will doubtless 
be found useful by undergraduate Balliol. Large parts of this, we 
shall come to find, will be useful to the advanced scholar. But does 
undergraduate Balliol allow itself the use of the crib, and that with 
the direct sanction of the Master? Or again: there may be a class 
who have never learned Greek or who have forgotten what they 
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have learned, but who feel interest enough in the subject of Thucy- 
dides to wish to get as near to his actual words as they can. For 
such the first volume may have its use; but of what use for them can 
be the minute textual annotations in the second volume ? I can judge 
only by myself. I am driven to read the Koran in a crib; there- 
fore minute grammatical notes on the Arabic text would be useless 
tome. But of a book in any tongue which I knew well enough to 
understand minute notes on its grammar, I should not thank any- 
body for a crib; I should read the book in the original, if I wanted 
to read it at all. There is to be sure one exception ; it never came into 
my head, I fancy it does not often come into the head either of 
senior wrangler or senior classic, to read Euclid’s Elements in the 
Greek text. One might almost say that there is a second exception. 
The man who, when he found any difficulties in the Greek Testa- 
ment, turned to consult the English original, did after all only put 
into words a lurking feeling which the associations of childhood 
make it hard altogether to shake off. But, setting such exceptional 
cases aside, it is hard to believe that those for whom Mr. Jowett’s 
first volume may be useful will be able to make much use of the 
second ; and old prejudices perhaps lead one to think that those for 
whom the second volume will be a lawful and useful help cannot 
have any business to meddle with the first. 

But Mr. Jowett no doubt knows his public. As he thinks it well 
to put out these two volumes as twin-brethren, we may infer that 
there are those to whom they will be useful as twin-brethren. As a 
good many translations of Thucydides have been put forth in several 
generations, it follows that there have been a good many people in 
each generation who have wished for translations of Thucydides to 
read. And this seems to imply that there have been many who have 
had a good deal of care, not only for Thucydides’ subject, but for the 
subject as treated by Thucydides; but who have not known enough 
of the Greek tongue to enable them to read the original text with any 
profit. I confess that it surprises me somewhat that this should be 
so; but the facts clearly prove that it is so. I should have thought 
that few would care to read Thucydides but those who made Greek 
history a matter of primary study, and that those who made Greek 
history a matter of primary study would be able to read Thucydides 
in the original. I say a matter of primary study, for there are 
secondary branches of historical research in which translations have 
a very legitimate use. I mean when they are used, not as sub- 
stitutes for the original, but as helps for the original. A man who 
is either writing on, or attentively studying, any of the great branches 
of history must surely be really master of those languages in which 
his main authorities are written. By really master, I mean really 
able to use the books for their matter, and even to appreciate their 
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style, not necessarily master of every minute point of grammar or 
philology. For these main points of his work, he will surely have 
no need of translations ; he will use the originals. But there may 
easily be—I constantly find in my own work that there are—secondary 
and illustrative subjects to which it is needful to turn now and then, 
and the authorities for which are in other and less familiar languages. 
Here comes in the necessary use of translations. But the translation 
is most useful when it is merely a guide to the original, not a sub- 
stitute for it. Any Teutonic or Romance dialect is pretty intelligible 
by the help of an English or a German, a Latin or a French crib. 
We might not understand the text by itself; that is, we might only 
make out a word here and there; but by the help of the crib we do 
understand it. We do really understand it, though only by the 
help of the crib. We are not wholly at the translator’s mercy : we 
can see what words the original writer uses; above all, we can see 
what is his usage with regard to proper names, titles, technical words 
of all kinds, which translators commonly take so much pains to 
confound. This is a kind of knowledge of a language which for 
philological purposes is of course contemptible, but which, for the 
purpose for which it is meant, for that of using subsidiary historical 
authorities, is often quite enough.- Only, did anybody ever use the 
text of Thucydides in this subsidiary kind of way? One might 
indeed conceive a man mighty in Eastern languages and Eastern 
history, but knowing little or no Greek, wishing to know how 
Thucydides spoke of matters with which he was familiar, and using 
an English translation fo thatend. Unluckily, if such an one tried to 
use Mr. Jowett’s translation to that end, it would not serve his 
purpose. In i. 69 ta Myiixa becomes “the Persian War” and 
6 Myéos becomes “the Persian.” In ii. 48 1) BaoiAéws yy becomes, 
yet more grievously, “the Persian Empire.” The forms which 
Thucydides really uses are not even put in a note. Whatever may 
be the right name for this process, it has no right to the good old 
name of “done into English.” It reminds me how puzzled I was, 
years ago, on reading for the first time the famous chapter of the 
Koran which Sale heads “The Greeks.” “Greeks,” I cried: “surely 
he would say ‘Romans.’” I looked down, and saw that Sale, more 
kind than Mr. Jowett, had at least put in a note that the original 
was Al Roum. So in later days I have seen “ Franci et Angli” 
translated ‘‘ Normans and Saxons”; but that was at a stage when 
such things had ceased to puzzle me. 

I am therefore driven to infer that there is aclass of people who 
care for the history of the Peloponnesian war, who wish to read about 
it as nearly as they can in the words of Thucydides, but for whom it 
is thought to be a matter of no importance or interest that Thucy- 
dides, unlike the traveller and ethnologer Herodotus, calls the 
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Persians Medes according to the general Greek use of his time. Nor 
are they allowed to know that the Greeks commonly spoke of the 
Persian King as “the King,” or rather as “ King,” without any 
article at all. I donot know how others feel; but these are just 
the things which I wish a translator to tell me when I have not the 
means of finding them out for myself. 

But this seems throughout to be Mr. Jowett’s way. What he 
gives us is not Thucydides “ Englished.” It is rather the story of 
Thucydides told over again by Mr. Jowett. The translation does not 
give the kind of help which I at least look for when I am driven to 
use a translation. I am thankful to newer translators of the Koran, 
because they have enabled me to come nearer to the true words of 
Mahomet than Sale’s version brought me. But Mr. Jowett would 
not bring my supposed Eastern scholar anywhere near to the true 
words of Thucydides. Wherever I have compared his version with 
the text, I find that the story of Thucydides is accurately told, but 
that the words of Thucydides are not represented. Any one who 
- reads Mr. Jowett’s version will fancy Thucydides to be quite another 
kind of writer from what he really is. All his many peculiarities, 
all his style and spirit, are gone. Thucydides, though he did not 
know his Greek grammar, wrote Greek. He found the Greek 
tongue enough for all his needs. Happy in his knowledge of one 
‘tongue only, he lay under no temptation to eke out his native speech 
with scraps of Persian or Egyptian. Yet when (in iv. 17) Thucydides 
‘wrote the good Greek word aéiwua, Mr. Jowett is cruel enough to 
represent him as using something which would be expressed by the 
horrible word “ prestige.” Now when Cicero sticks a Greek word 
into the middle of his Latin, the effect of the mongrel sentence is 
very well preserved by sticking a French word into the middle of 
the English. But Thucydides plays no such tricks; it is unfair to 
make him seem as if he did play them. My Eastern scholar would 
be led to form quite a wrong notion of Thucydides’ way of writing, 
if he found the word “ prestige” in a sentence which professed to be 
a sentence of Thucydides “done into English.” Moreover, aéiwpa is 
not only Greek, while “‘ prestige” is not English ; itis further a good 
honest word, coming from an honest root and bearing an honest mean- 
ing. ‘‘ Prestige,” if it has any meaning at all and is not used simply to 
sound fine, can only mean false reputation, reputation kept up by 
some kind of sleight of hand, by those “‘ praeestigie diaboli” of which 
William of Malmesbury had something to say. It is too bad to 
represent a great master of speech as using this kind of newspaper 
jargon. It is too bad also to wipe out all the little special and 
technical phrases. Thus “the men,” “the men from the island,” 
becomes a technical phrase for the Spartans taken at Sphaktéria. 
Mr. Jowett makes a point of turning the phrase into something else. 
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The simple avépes becomes “ countrymen,” “captives; ” of dvbpes ot 
éx THs vyoou become “the prisoners taken at Sphaktéria,” anything 
rather than the simple set phrase of the author. So it is everywhere ; 
the sentences are turned about, the technical phrases are got rid of, 
all that is characteristic of the author is wiped out. Yet ever and 
anon comes a note with Greek words in it, with some remark on the 
text or theconstruing. The more I look at the translation, the more 
I am puzzled as to its object. For what kind of people can a trans- 
lation be meant, which really is no representation of the words of 
Thucydides, but only the story of Thucydides told again in Mr. 
Jowett’s words. I fully understand the very great difficulty of 
translating anything, and the special difficulty of translating Thucy- 
dides. It is perhaps beyond any man’s power really to translate 
Thucydides ; that is, so to translate to him as to preserve his pecu- 
liarities and yet turn out a piece of tolerable English. It is easy 
to preserve the technical phrases of the man and his time, not to 
talk of the “ Persian ” when he talks of the “‘Mede ;” it is not easy 
to preserve the manner of Thucydides, so strange, often so obscure, 
yet always powerful beyond that of any other writer, and at the 
same time to make anything which can be read as an English story. 
It is no hard matter to do Herodotus into English ; Sir John Mande- 
ville—or his Englisher, if it so be—gives us the right pattern ready 
made. It is another matter to do Thucydides, a writer archaic but 
not archaic, modern but not modern. Mandeville style and Bible 
style are now out of place; newspaper style, “ prestige” and that 
kind of thing, is more out of place still. And the question will 
thrust itself in, whether, when a thing cannot be thoroughly well 
done, it is worth while trying to do it-at all. But it comes to this : 
that we cannot give our inquirer any representation of Thucydides’ 
words, but can give him only Thucydides’ story in Mr. Jowett’s 
words. We cannot help remembering that the same story has also 
been told in Mr. Grote’s words. And it is hard to keep down the 
doubt whether one who cannot read the text of Thucydides, but who 
wishes to know the story of Thucydides, would not do better to read 
the story in Mr. Grote’s words than in Mr. Jowett’s. Mr. Grote 
does not profess to translate Thucydides; he can therefore give no 
wrong impression as to the manner of Thucydides. Mr. Jowett, on 
the other hand, would certainly send his reader away with the belief 
that Thucydides wrote in altogether another way from that in which 
he really did write. 

To me personally then the translation and its object remain a 
puzzle. No translation can be wanted by those who understand 
Greek, and such a translation as this cannot serve the object for 
which those who do not understand Greek do need a translation. 
At least, when I want a translation of a Persian or Arabic book, 
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it is to tell me just the things which Mr. Jowett does not tell his 
readers. It is to tell me how the Eastern writer called a count or a 
bishop, how he distinguished between king and emperor, by what 
names he called the different nations of Europe and those of Asia, 
generally all those things which you can get only from the original 
writer himself, and which the best narrative of his facts by the best 
modern historian does not tell you. I wish I could see King Roger 
more clearly in his Saracen garb than at present I can; but I can at 
least get a nearer glimpse of him than Mr. Jowett gives anybody of 
Periklés. 

Still, as I began by saying, the mere fact that Mr. Jowett puts 
forth this kind of translation proves that there must be those by 
whom this kind of translation is sought for, though I cannot guess 
what manner of people they can be. But anyhow those who read 
the translation must be supposed to be unable to read the text ; what 
use then can they make of the notes in the second volume, which 
imply knowledge and minute study of the text. They are in the 
_strictest sense notes on the Greek text, primarily useful to him who 
is studying the text at school or college, only incidentally useful, 
though very often incidentally useful, to any one else. The different 
ways of construing év tovrw, or what happens when yy yey is 
followed by ei 6, can be of no interest to those who can read 
Thucydides only in a translation. Nor are they of any interest to 
those who read Greek books every day of their lives, who read them 
perhaps almost as easily as English books, but who have long ago 
kicked away the grammatical ladder by which they climbed up to 
their practical use of the language. Such readers will most likely 
instinctively feel a bad mistake in Greek writing, though they may 
not always be able to say where the mistake lies. They will most 
thoroughly feel, even if they do not always understand, the depth and 
power of a mighty Thucydidean construction ; but they have long lost 
all interest in discussions as to his use of this or that particle. Not but 
that these too, will find something for them in Mr. Jowett’s notes. 
He often discusses, and discusses very usefully, points of history and 
geography ; but he discusses them only incidentally, so far as they 
directly bear on some point in the text. The notes are primarily for 
those who read the text of Thucydides with a view of being examined 
in it, rather than for those who read the text of Thucydides as the 
only sure way of getting at his matter. To the former class they 
will be useful throughout; to the latter they will be useful very 
often ; but of what use can they ever be to any class of people for 
whom the first volume can be of any service ? 

But I will turn to a more pleasant part of a survey of Mr. 
Jowett’s volumes than the mere expression of wonder why some 
parts of them should have been written at all. Mr. Jowett tells us 
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in his preface that “it was originally intended that the work should 
contain a series of essays on subjects connected with Thucydides.” 
He adds that “the accomplishment of this part of the design has 
been unavoidably delayed,” but that ‘he hopes to complete what is 
wanting in the course of a year or two.” For my own part, I could 
heartily wish that the translation, and even the more part of the 
notes, had been unavoidably delayed, and that we had got the series 
of essays instead. For the specimens which Mr. Jowett has given 
us may certainly make us wish for more. In his preface and in the 
small instalment of the essays which he has given us, I at least can 
follow Mr. Jowett much more freely than in the other part of his 
volumes. I find in them some direct instruction, some things 
which I had never thought or heard of before; I find some 
things which I had thought of before, and about which I 
am glad to find Mr. Jowett thinking as I do; and I find some 
things in which I cannot go along with Mr. Jowett, but in which 
Mr. Jowett’s views are eminently worth disputing against. A 
certain vein of quiet sarcasm and irony is common, and it often 
comes in with a striking effect. So it does in the dedication to Lord 
Sherbrooke, which has naturally been quoted over and over again. 
It comes in where, in the prefacé, Mr. Jowett says of Mr. W. H. 
Forbes that “few persons take as much conscientious pains about 
their own writings as he has taken about those of another.” It is 
less easy to see why Mr. Jowett, who in this work has done really 
good service in the matter of inscriptions, should go out of his way 
in some sort to depreciate the study of inscriptions. Certainly, if 
anybody has fancied that the study of inscriptions is altogether a 
separate science, apart from the other helps to history, Mr. Jowett 
does well to take him down. ‘To elevate such an accidental and 
multifarious kind of knowledge into a science of ‘ Epigraphy’ is 
misleading.” So it certainly is; but, whatever may be meant by 
multifarious, why is the knowledge which we get from inscriptions 
more “accidental” than knowledge which we get from any other 
source? Why does Mr. Jowett say that “the study of ancient 
Greek inscriptions . . . .  throwsa real but not a considerable 
light upon the history of Greece”? What can Mr. Jowett mean 
by “considerable”? He goes on to tell us that many inscriptions 
“have a direct connection with the history of Thucydides.” He 
then brings them together and discusses them, and shows how very 
considerable—in all ordinary use of that rather outlandish word 
—is the light which they throw on the story. Mr. Jowett may be 
easily forgiven for nominally cursing the study of inscriptions when 
he thus practically blesses it. Certainly “the study of inscriptions 
is not separable from the general study of the Ancient World.” 
But what rational person would wish to separate it ?- Inscriptions 
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have this advantage that they can hardly become a mere craze, a 
mere hobby for the collector, as even coins easily may become. 
One does not know what the vagaries of “culture” may come to, 
but, as far as one can follow them in Punch, they do not yet seem 
to have taken the shape of lining houses with inscribed stones. 
Inscribed stones must be studied either in their right places, or, at 
the worst, in a museum. And in free Greece at least things must so 
far stay in their places that they must abide in the kingdom; the 
museum-thief of the breed of Elgin is driven to seek for his prey 
in the lands which are still under the yoke. The study of inscrip- 
tions could hardly be taken up except as a serious study, as a study 
which can surely have no object except as a part of the “general 
study of the ancient world.” Mr. Jowett may say that “ the task of 
reading ancient Greek inscriptions may be compared to the amuse- 
ment of putting together a dissected puzzle, or of making out an 
acrostic,” and that “the ingenuity which is required in both cases 
is of the same kind.” Mr. Jowett may have more familiarity than 
- I can pretend to, with puzzles and acrostics ; but surely there is this 
great difference, that the ingenuity spent on puzzles and acrostics 
is simply ingenuity wasted, while the ingenuity spent on Greek 
inscriptions is ingenuity applied to rational purposes. No doubt 
a mutilated inscription supplies plenty of room for rash guess-work ; 
but so do most other pursuits in one way or another. Mr. Jowett 
(p. xxviii.) waxes eloquent over the temptations of the study of 
inscriptions, and describes a state of mind gradually shading away 
from unwitting inaccuracy to conscious forgery. “A lively imagina- 
tion,” he tells us, “the love of creating a sensation, the habit of 
poring over the same words or letters during many years, may create 
a state of the intellect in which the distinction between truth and 
falsehood is lost.” And he goes on to describe .»me more stages of 
“the analysis of imposture.” All this is true enough; but what 
has it specially to do with the study of inscriptions? ‘The habit 
of poring over the same words or letters for many years” is at the 
worst a praiseworthy habit carried to excess. There surely. are 
very many much worse habits. What if the “lively imagination” 
and “ the love of creating a sensation” happen to be joined, not with 
“the habit of poring over the same words or letters during many 
years,” but with the habit of writing down anything at random, 
after a moment’s hasty glance, not so much at the words as at the 
letters of the supposed authority? It is not only in this despised 
business of “epigraphy ” that we must, as Mr. Jowett says, “ask 
the old question, ‘Where are the originals?’’’? One has seen an 
elaborate piece of English local history, founded on a single original 
writing, in which the original and the copy had really nothing in 
common, except some of the proper names. One has seen elaborate 
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extracts from documents in a foreign tongue and in a foreign land, 
which present differences as wide as any different versions of a Greek 
inscription, when they are copied by an Englishman of lively imagi- 
nation who has his paradox to prove, and when they are copied as a 
matter of business by a native expert who has nothing to prove at 
all. It is really hard to see why Mr. Jowett should have picked 
out the epigraphists for his sarcastic anathemas more than any 
other class of people. He does not squib at anybody, unless it be at 
Thucydides himself, in his next short essay on Geography. Yet 
surely carelessness as to the use of geographical terms has done much 
more to confuse history than the worst rashness of epigraphists. And 
after all nobody better understands the value of inscriptions for 
historical purposes than Mr. Jowett himself. He winds up by 
setting forth their value in a really eloquent and beautiful passage. 


‘‘ We must not indulge in sanguine or exaggerated language, but must con- 
fine ourselves to general results. And general results, when they relate to the 
history of the past, are by no means to be despised. Though we cannot rewrite 
the history of Greece out of her stones, is it a small thing to know that inscrip- 
tions of the fifth century before Christ confirm and illustrate the great literary 
works ofthe sameage? They bring nearer home to us the political institutions, 
the great struggle for freedom, the writings of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon. They realise to us the innumerable details of private life about 
which history is silent; they illustrate forcibly some of the characteristics of 
Athenian public life. . . . . They add to our previous knowledge a 
few facts. They make an important contribution to the Greek alphabet. And 
the investigation of them, especially on the spot, is full of interest independently 
of the result. To be busy on Greek soil, under the light of the blue heaven, 
amid the scenes of ancient glory, in reading inscriptions or in putting fragments 
of stone or marble together, has a charm of another kind than that which is to 
be found in the language of ancient authors. Yet even to appreciate truly the 
value of such remains, it is to the higher study of the mind of Hellas, and of 
her great men that we must return, finding some little pleasure by the way 
(like that of looking at an autograph) in deciphering the handwriting of her 
children amid the dust of her ruins.” 


One parting sarcasm, it would seem, Mr. Jowett could not keep 
himself from in “ the little pleasure by the way, like that of looking 
at an autograph.” His next subject, as I have already said, he treats 
all but without sarcasm. The “ Note on the Geography of Thucy- 
dides”’ comes in a few words to this, that Thucydides is not infallible 
in his geography. And this is a really important point to insist on. 
It is part of the great work of putting Greek history and Greek 
historians into their proper places, as that is part of the greater work 
of putting all history and all historians into their proper places. And 
no stage in this work is more important than to grasp the fact that 
the great men of old, whether those who wrought history or those 
who wrote it, were simply men like ourselves. No fact is really more 
obvious ; yet none seems harder to take in. It is not easy to avoid 
alike the temptation to deify and the temptation to depreciate. This 
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last is the vein into which Lord Sherbrooke falls, when, as Mr. Jowett 
so happily puts it, he “dissembles.” The plain truth that man, at 
any rate Aryan man, is the same being in all times and places, but 
that each individual, each generation, must be judged according to 
the circumstances of this and that time and place, is to many a paradox. 
Here, for instance, is Thucydides, a great and wonderful man accord- 
ing to his light, and who, I must venture to think, would very likely 
have been less great if his light had been greater. And, what 
is very important to notice, as he could not make use of the lights 
which were yet to come, so he does not make use of all the lights which 
were to be had in his own age. He writes a history of one side of 
his own age after a fashion which is simply without rival. It is no 
less plain that he leaves out all notice of another side of his own age, 
or of more than one other side of his own age. He takes no notice 
of the sides which are represented by the names of Sophoklés, Aris- 
tophanés, Sokratés, Pheidias, Herodotus. He may, or he may not, 
have thought them unworthy of his notice; heat least thought them 
- foreign to his subject. It is plain that, in his character of states- 
man, general, political observer, he had mastered a whole world of 
thought of which Herodotus, traveller and ethnologer, had no notion. 
And I think we may say that Herodotus had, on the other hand, 
mastered a whole world of fact of which Thucydides had no notion. One 
can hardly escape the conclusion that Thucydides was on one side of 
him above his own age and thereby above all ages, but that on another 
side of him he lagged behind some of the developments of his own 
age. It implies no lack of respect to say this. Thucydides, like other 
men, doubtless did better by cultivating the natural bent of his own 
genius and leaving others to cultivate the natural bent of theirs. If 
Thucydides had attempted the manner of Herodotus, or if Herodotus 
had attempted the manner of Thucydides, we should have had neither 
the Thucydides nor the Herodotus that we now have. There is no 
need, therefore, to make any excuse for criticising the geography of 
Thucydides or anything else that Thucydides has left us. It is 
simply unreasonable to expect Thucydides to be minutely accurate 
in his geography in an age when scientific geography did not exist. 
We may be sure that he was as accurate in his geography, or in any- 
thing else, as his means of observation allowed him to be. But then 
we must remember what his means of observation were. As Mr. 
Jowett says truly, “there were no correct maps ;”’ “ the eye was the 
judge of distance.” ‘Daily experience,” he adds, “tells us how 
seldom the power of judging distances is found in any one who has 
not been trained by long habit.” In this I can bear Mr. Jowett out 
from my experience while writing this article. Where I am writing, 
I look out on the Blue Ridge of Virginia. I ask the distance; one 
tells me thirty miles, another a hundred. My own experience, small 
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as it is in such matters, enables me to reject the hundred ; but I am 
quite ready to accept either twenty, thirty, or forty miles, or the witness 
of any one who really knows the ground. Here a map will settle 
the question ; but Thucydides had no map. It is indeed true that, 
where maps are unknown, the average gift of measuring distances 
will be greater than it is where maps are familiar. Still the differ- 
ence will not be so great as to put Thucydides himself on a level with 
a modern scientific geographer, or to justify us in assuming that 
every statement of his must have been accurate at the time, even if 
it has ceased to be accurate now. There is admirable common sense 
in what Mr. Jowett says on this head :— 


“It may very likely be true that Thucydides is far behind Strabo or 
Pausanias or Stephanus Byzantinus in geography, though his conception of 
history may be quite unattainable by them. Still greater would be the 
disparity of his knowledge when compared with that of a modern traveller, 
such as Colonel Leake or Sir William Gell. For the knowledge of geography 
is always growing with time, while history fades into the distance. The 
materials for the one are increasing, while the materials of the other are 
diminishing. The credibility of an author’s geography is not therefore to be 
judged of by the credibility of his history, because in the one far more than in 
the other he is dependent on the conditions of his age.” 


Every word of this essay of Mr. Jowett’s seems to me to be true. 
That is, I cannot in each case or in many of the cases speak from 
personal observation, yet I am sure that in every case Mr. Jowett’s 
method is the right one. Yet I could wish that one sentence had 
been differently worded. There is something that grates, on my ear 
at least, in the faintest approach to a sneer when it touches the name 
of Arnold. Mr. Jowett says— 


“‘ Certainly in his account of Pylos and Sphacteria, Dr. Arnold is ready, in 
a figure, to work a miracle in order to save the reputation of Thucydides. 
Changes in the formation of the coast are the ‘Deus ex machina’ to which he 
has recourse.” 


I have merely sailed by this coast, and can say nothing from my 
own knowledge. But I remember thirty years ago that Arnold’s 
explanation was a little violent. Yet Mr. Jowett need hardly have 
talked about “miracle” or “ Deus ex machina.’ Surely changes in 
the coast-line are so common in Greece that, whether Arnold was 
right or wrong in supposing one in this particular case, there is 
at least nothing absurd in the supposition. And I cannot help pro- 
testing against Mr. Jowett’s way of speaking of Arnold in his 
preface. Much of it is verbally true, but it is all put in an unkind, 
depreciatory, even patronising, way. The praise is given grudgingly ; 
the fault-finding is dwelled on. I have Arnold and Jowett both 
before me, and I certainly see nothing in the younger man which 
gives him the slightest right to speak of the elder from any point of 
view other than that of a learner looking up to one who was, or might 
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have been, his teacher. Arnold, according to Mr. Jowett, “added 
- little to actual knowledge.” These are ungracious words at the best ; 
and, if Arnold added little to Mr. Jowett’s knowledge, it must have 
been Mr. Jowett’s own fault. I had no personal knowledge of 
Arnold; I never saw him but once or twice at his public lectures ; 
but I know no man from whom I learned more. Mr. Jowett allows 
him to have been “a great man.” ‘‘ When a great man undertakes 
the office of an interpreter, he throws a light upon the page which 
the mere verbal critic is incapable of communicating, and it would be 
ungrateful to span too closely his deficiencies in scholarship.” 
Arnold, according to Mr. Jowett, ‘never gained an intimate and 
idiomatic acquaintance with the language of Thucydides, and never 
formed a sound notion of textual criticism.” Mr. Jowett is kind 
enough to “ regret ” this, but with a sneer mingled with his regret. 
It may be true; it is solong since I meddled with matters of minute 
scholarship that I have no right to say anything either way. But 
if true, itis unpleasantly put. I somehow cannot help thinking 
_ that those, living and dead, to whom we have been in the habit of 
looking as real masters of minute Greek scholarship, those who 
may havea real right to talk about “seeming deficiencies” and the 
like, would have spoken of such a man as Arnold in a somewhat 
different tone from that in which Mr. Jowett speaks. So again I 
am sure that any one used to historical criticism and to the practice 
of the comparative method would hardly say of Arnold in Mr. 
Jowett’s off-hand way, “ He is frequently led away by fanciful com- 
parisons of things Biblical and Classical, of Greek and English 
constructions, and of events ancient and modern.” A general state- 
ment like this, backed by no particular instances to bear it out, may 
very likely mean that Mr. Jowett sees less clearly than Arnold 
saw in marking likenesses and contrasts. The very form of the 
complaint suggests the thought. ‘‘ Fanciful” is the regular, one 
might say the technical term, by which a man who has less insight 
into any matter always tries to throw a slight on the observations 
of the man who has more insight than himself. Then again, the use 
of the words “ classical,” “ancient and modern,” might also suggest 
that the ground for the complaint really is that Mr. Jowett has not 
reached to Arnold’s view of history, to that wide and really philo- 
sophical view which, six-and-forty years ago, he put forth in the 
last paragraph of the preface to his last volume of Thucydides. 
“Classic,” “ancient and modern,” and the like, are words which are 
seldom used except by those who are still groping in that wilderness 
of arbitrary distinctions from which Arnold managed to set some at 
least of us free. 
I am not sure that this slighting way of speaking of the great 
men of a generation back of which I see an example in Mr. Jowett’s 
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way of speaking of Arnold, may not really be a sign of the times. 
While Mr. Jowett partly censures, partly patronises, Arnold, some 
shallow man in the Times, reviewing Bishop Thirlwall’s Letters, 
speaks jauntily of the Bishop’s History of Greece as having been 
“superseded ” by that of Mr. Grote. And I believe this is the 
general notion of those who have not studied Greek history seriously. 
Then the charm of “the last German book ” is always great, and I 
am quite ready to hear some other shallow man, some member of the 
school which thinks it clever to say that ‘‘ good books are commonly 
written in German,” tell me that Grote too has been in his turn 
“superseded”’ by Curtius. Now, as I have tried to show before now, 
for any one who really wishes to understand Greek history, Thirl- 
wall isnot superseded by Grote, nor yet is Grote superseded by 
Curtius. Each of the three is so manifestly the best of the three in the 
treatment of particular parts of the subject that the real student must 
have all three before him, and cannot look on any one of them as 
“superseded” by any other. Least of all can one admit that 
Thirlwall, who gives a complete history of independent Greece, can 
be “superseded” by any writer who stops short at an arbitrary 
point. Writing here on Federal ground, on the soil of the Mother 
of States and Mother of Presidents, I am more loath than ever to 
believe that the scholar from whom I first learned the worth of old 
Achaia can be “superseded ” by any writer who has not a word to 
tell us of the worthies of Sikyon and Megalopolis. No one can 
admire more than I do, each in his own range, the great historian 
of Athenian democracy and the great painter of Greek geography 
and general Hellenic life. But I cannot believe that either has 
“superseded ” the work of the man who told the tale of free Hellas 
to the end, the man of whom, alone or in company with a single 
living compeer, we can truly say that, in the whole of his long task, 
his minute accuracy never failed, and his impartial judgment never 
swerved. 

Mr. Jowett ends his preface with a remarkable and weighty para- 
graph on the way in which each generation seems to find it needful 
to treat the old subjects over again for itself. He gets beyond me 
when he gives as a reason that “‘we have not so completely got rid 
of the ‘ subjective’ element as we are sometimes inclined to imagine.” 
I have not the faintest notion whether either Arnold or Thirlwall 
was “subjective” or “ objective.” But there is force when Mr. 
Jowett comes to plain English, and tells us— 


“Tf Greek literature is not to pass away, it seems necessary that in every 
age some one who has drunk deeply from the original fountain should renew 
the love of it in the world, and once more present that old life, with its great 
ideas and great actions, its creations in politics and in art, like the distant 
remembrance of youth, before the delighted eyes of mankind.” 
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This is surely true; each generation does look at past times in 
some way of its own, and each has, for that very fact, some new 
light to throw on past times. This, I suppose, is the only excuse for 
Mr. Jowett or any of the rest of us writing anything at all. Other- 
wise it might, in his words, “be better to reprint old books instead 
of writing new ones.” But why not do both? I read my Schwegler 
and my Mommsen, and I learn much from both of them, but I do 
not therefore feel the least call to throw my Arnold or my Niebuhr 
behind the fire. Where Niebuhr stands in Mr. Jowett’s eyes it is 
hard to guess. He says, with a kind of surprise, that ‘“ the influence 
of Niebuhr over him [Arnold] is perceptible in his speculation about 
ancient Greek races.” Of course it is; how could it fail to be? But 
what then? Mr. Jowett speaks as if “the influence of Niebuhr” 
was in itself a thing to be shunned, as if any trace of it so far 
stamped a book with condemnation. I am used to quite another 
class of people, those who still declaim against Niebuhr as the last 
thing, and the most persistent thing, in the way of unbelief. With 
them Mr. Jowett can have no sympathy; yet he seems to me quite 
as unreasonable as they are. Niebuhr doubtless had great faults: 
but where would Mr. Jowett or any one else be without him ? What 
can Mr. Jowett or any other critical inquirer do except apply 
Niebuhr’s method, in some points doubtless more successfully than 
Niebuhr applied it? The votaries of Niebuhr used to see in him a 
certain power of “ divination”’ which enabled him to dispense with 
evidence. The votaries of Mommsen must surely see the same power 
in their master. And if all that is meant by “divination” is a 
certain special insight, a certain power of seeing one’s way where 
other people cannot see it, we are quite ready, while not ready blindly 
to follow either the earlier or the later scholar, to admit its presence 
in Niebuhr, in Mommesen, in any man with whom great natural powers 
have been strengthened and sharpened by long experience within a 
particular range. ‘Other men have laboured and we have entered 
into their labours.” This truth is sometimes forgotten. Mr. Jowett 
doubtless sees farther than Arnold or than Arnold’s master. But 
he should remember that it is largely by standing on their shoulders 
that he sees further than they did. 

The whole of Mr. Jowett’s preface is thoughtful and instructive, 
even when there are particular points on which one is inclined to 
dispute against him. THe sets forth with admirable clearness and 
terseness the difference between the conditions under which Thucy- 
dides wrote and those under which a modern historian writes :-— 


‘*The sources from which the ancient historian gathered his narrative are 
very dissimilar to those which are at the disposal of the modern, the first meagre 
and oral, the latter often overwhelming the compiler by the very mass of his 
written and printed materials. . . . . Modern history is gathered out of a 
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multitude of books. Thucydides drew his narrative fresh from the lips of men 
after hearing the different accounts of the contending parties.” 


This is perfectly true; but what follows can be accepted only with 
some limitations. 


‘‘Whether his views .... are true or false we can only determine 
by internal evidence; for it is useless to balance them against the ever- 
diminishing truth and ever-increasing fiction of a later generation. Nor 
can we supplement the one by the other. Thucydides may possibly have been 
unjust to Cleon, but the suspicion is not confirmed by the statement of Marcel- 
linus that Cleon was the proposer of the decree by which he was banished : for 
such an anecdote is more likely to be invented than not. When, as in modern 
histories of ancient Greece, the good cloth of Herodotus or Thucydides or 
Xenophon is patched with the transparent gauze of Diodorus and Plutarch, 
the whole garment becomes unequal and ragged. There is a special impro- 
priety in combining the fictions of later writers with the narrative of Thucy- 
dides, who stands absolutely alone among the historians, not only of Hellas, 
but of the world, in his impartiality and love of truth.” 


Now in the critical study of the history of any time or people, 
nothing is more needful than to distinguish between the genuine 
narratives of contemporary writings and the fictions and embellish- 
ments of later times. It is a battle which I have had to spend a 
good part of my own life in fighting, and a very hard battle it is to 
fight. Let me tell a small experience of my own, in which I am sure 
that Mr. Jowett will sympathise with me. Some time back I was 
taken to task in the pages of the Fortnightly Review by a writer whose 
words are weighty on subjects which he has thought about, for my 
account of the burial of William the Conqueror. Here, in Orange 
Co. Va., I cannot get at the exact words, but the substance was 
something like this. I was blamed because I merely followed 
Orderic’s account of the claim made by Asselin Fitz-Arthur, in which 
Orderic left out the clameur de haro recorded by Paulus milius. 
That is, I was, in Mr. Jowett’s phrase, blamed for not patching the 
good cloth of Orderic with the transparent gauze of Paulus Amilius. 
I confess that, when I wrote my story, it did not come into my head 
to look into Paulus A‘milius, a rhetorical writer of the end of the 
fifteenth century, for any light as to the burial of the Conqueror 
beyond what I could get from writers of the eleventh and twelfth. 
But when I was challenged, I made the reference to Paulus Aimilius, 
and there was the clameur de haro sure enough. Still I was perverse 
enough to argue that what this proved was, not that Orderic—and 
all the other early writers—had left out a real clameur de haro, but 
that Paulus Amilius had put in an imaginary one. I even went so 
far as to take the absence of the clameur de haro in the old writers 
and its appearance in the later one as throwing some doubt on the 
antiquity of the clameur de haro itself, at all events under the name 
and with the meaning that is commonly assigned to it. There is no 
harder task than to make people understand the difference in value 
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between the simple tale of the contemporary writer, and the tricked- 
out story of the later compiler who seems to know more about the 
matter simply because he knows less. But Mr. Jowett, I must think, 
goes too far in what he says about Diodéros and Plutarch. His 
words do not read to me like the words of a man who has had much 
practice in comparing earlier and later writers, Greek, English, or 
any other. They read rather like the words of a college tutor, with 
a college tutor’s contempt for those Greek writers who are not taken 
up in the schools. One has heard of men holding positions which 
ought to have implied no small knowledge of the Greek tongue, who 
had not so much as read Polybios. One has heard of scholars who 
could discourse of every particle and every construction who refused 
to read Polybios because he was “ bad Greek.” Now, one who chose 
to set up his arbitrary standard of “good Greek ” a little earlier, 
might on the same ground refuse to read Thucydides. Mr. Jowett’s 
way of speaking of Diodéros and Plutarch has a little of the same 
savour. There is a wide difference between the later and inferior 
sources for Greek history and the later and inferior sources for 
English or other medieval history. Plutarch speaking of Periklés 
is not quite down to the level of Paulus Aimilius speaking of William 
the Conqueror. It very seldom happens that writers of the school of 
Paulus Aimilius had access to any contemporary documents or 
histories which are unknown to modern scholars. Plutarch had 
before him a whole library of Greek literature which is now 
lost. We may regret that the popularity of Plutarch has most 
likely led to the loss of much of this literature. If Plutarch had 
not written the lives of Aratos and Sulla, we should have had 
more chance of reading their own autobiographies. We cannot 
afford to toss Plutarch aside, as Mr. Jowett would have us do, 
even for the age of Thucydides, still less for the age of Xenophén. 
Diodéros was to be sure about as stupid as a man well could 
be; but his very stupidity is some safeguard against mere inven- 
tion ; and what if Diodéros should preserve to us some scraps of the 
contemporary narrative of Philistos? And where would Mr. Jowett 
draw the line in his exclusion of later writers? Could he forbid a 
historian of Greece to “ patch” the narrative of Thucydides by the 
witness of Thucydides’ own younger contemporaries. Is Lysias for 
instance “transparent gauze”? At vol. ii. p. 519 Mr. Jowett dis- 
cusses—and, as he always does, discusses thoroughly well—the 
circumstances of the death of Phrynichos. With the few words of 
Thucydides he compares, as Arnold had compared before him, the 
account given by Lysias, Lykourgos, and Plutarch. Thucydides 
mentions the death of Phrynichos ; he does not give the name of the 
slayer or slayers. The names are given by Lysias, and his statement 
is confirmed in a singular way by an inscription which supplies a 
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most remarkable example of an “ undesigned coincidence.” Must 
a historian of Greece or of Athens stick to the bare words of Thucy- 
dides? Is it quite unlawful to “supplement” him by Lysias and 
the inscription? I can only say that I am always delighted when 
the Chronicles fill up Domesday or when Domesday fills up the 
Chronicles. Yet we might fairly pause a moment and weigh the 
value of the witness of Lysias, not because he is not Thucydides, 
but because he is Lysias. The recklessness of the orators when a 
client or a partisan is concerned, as Arnold says, is notorious; it 
might be wonderful, if the same thing were not so well known to us 
in much later times. Lysias had as good opportunities of knowing 
as Thucydides had; but, on any point on which Lysias and 
Thucydides told two different stories, we should certainly follow 
Thucydides. But here Lysias does not materially contradict Thucy- 
dides, he only ‘“‘ supplements” him. Lykourgos, speaking two or 
three generations later, does really contradict him in detail, though 
on points which are of no great importance to the general history. 
But his mention of Kritias as playing a popular part is probable and 
valuable. It agrees with what we know of Kritias from other 
sources; while it is so unlike the best known side of his character 
that it is most unlikely to be invention or confusion. Mr. Jowett 
himself seems inclined to accept the statement, that is, he is inclined 
so far to “‘ supplement ” Thucydides with perhaps “the transparent 
gauze” of Lykourgos. When we come to the story of Plutarch, 
that doubtless comes, as Mr. Jowett says, ‘‘ chiefly from an imperfect 
recollection of Thucydides.” ‘It shows the manner in which error 
and confusion grew up in the mind of Plutarch.” It proves also 
that Plutarch is to be carefully weighed and cross-questioned at all 
points. But it does not prove that he is to be wholly cast aside 
when he directly quotes his authorities. Nay, it does not prove 
that we may not dig something out of him even when he does not 
quote his authorities. I have found very good bits of stray historical 
truth in writers who stand very much lower down in the scale than 
Plutarch. 

I suspect that this tendency altogether to despise the secondary 
writers, and the opposite tendency to show a certain regard for them, 
is always likely to be a point of difference between editors and narra- 
tors. I can understand that to an editor of Thucydides it may seem 
a kind of irreverence to “supplement” Thucydides by Plutarch. 
But “ modern historians of Greece ”’ will not easily be persuaded by 
editors of Thucydides to forbear from so doing. And the tendency 
to shut up one’s Greek reading within a certain narrow range, to 
look on all writers after some arbitrary date as lying altogether out 
of that range, to look at them as something foreign and uncanny, 
comes out the more strikingly, because unconsciously, in Mr. Jowett’s. 
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way of referring to a writer who was a professed imitator of 
Thucydides, but who is for his own age almost as precious as 
Thucydides is for his. When Mr. Jowett (ii. 147) compares the 
plague of Constantinople in the time of Justinian with the plague of 
Athens in the time of Periklés, he quotes at length the account. 
in Gibbon, which he says, “‘is chiefly based on Procopius.” He 
has clearly turned to his Procopius. He goes on farther to refer to 
John Kantakouzénos; but there is a kind of air as if, not only 
Kantakouzénos but Procopius himself, belonged to an unfamiliar 
world into which no one could make his way except through the 
guidance of Gibbon. Yet the later Greek writers are as much part 
of the history of the Greek tongue as the earlier, and one would 
have thought that a professor of Greek would have had his Procopius 
as much at his fingers’ ends as his Thucydides. It is wonderful to 
how many minds the idea still cleaves, often in the most perfect 
unconsciousness, that Greek history came to an end, certainly on the 
field of Chairéneia, perhaps even at the earlier stage when Tissa- 
- phernés offered sacrifice to the Ephesian Artemis. 

Another point strikes one in a paragraph which contains so much 
that is weighty. Look at what Mr. Jowett says about the statement 
of Marcellinus with regard to the personal enmity between Thucy- 
dides and Kleén. It is highly ingenious; but it does not show 
much appreciation of historical evidence. It is perfectly true that 
the statement of Marcellinus does not confirm the suspicion against 
Thucydides in the sense of being a distinct and trustworthy authority 
for that suspicion. I should hardly say that ‘such an anecdote is 
more likely to be invented than not ;”’ but it certainly is by no means 
unlikely to have been invented. But if so, why was it invented? 
There could be no temptation to invent such a story, unless Marcel- 
linus or some one whom Marcellinus followed had been struck, as 
Mr. Grote was afterwards struck, with the tone which Thucydides 
takes up with regard to Kleén, as afterwards with regard to Hyper- 
bolos. With regard to two men in his history the calmest of his- 
torians breaks out into something like reviling. He gives a descrip- 
tion of Kleén and his style of oratory, and then puts a speech into 
his mouth as unlike as possible to the kind of speech which we 
should have expected from his description. He pronounces a judg- 
ment on Kleén’s conduct which is not borne out by his own narra- 
tive of his conduct. He never speaks of him, as Mr. Jowett him- 
self points out in his notes, without some special expression of 
dislike. All this would strike us in any writer; it strikes us yet 
more in Thucydides from its contrast with his usual calmness and 
dignified impartiality. The suspicion of some personal grudge 
against Kleén is almost unavoidable. The statement of Marcellinus 
may have been a mere guess, a mere inference, without any inde- 
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pendent authority. Crowds of such guesses and inferences have 
made their way into history. And the guess or inference may have 
been a mistaken one; we cannot say either way. But even as a 
mistaken guess or inference, if marks the impression which Thucy- 
dides’ way of speaking of Kleén naturally made. And so far the 
statement of Marcellinus is an indirect confirmation of the suspicion 
which we cannot help feeling for ourselves. 

Mr. Jowett is at his best when he is dealing most directly with his 
author himself. Nothing for instance can be better than his discus- 
sion of the genuineness of the eighth book of Thucydides. He here 
comes to the same conclusion as Arnold, and on the same general 
grounds. He differs only on a point of no practical importance, a 
fair matter of opinion, about which there is something to be said on 
both sides. In the eighth book there are no speeches. Arnold 
thought that this was simply because the book is, as many things 
show, clearly imperfect, that the “elements of speeches are to be 
seen ” in several places, and that he would doubtless, if the book had 
been finally corrected, have wrought up these elements into the full 
form of speeches. Mr. Jowett, on the other hand, says— 

‘¢ It is remarked by Dionysius that no speeches are found in the eighth book ; 
and it is not unlikely that so trifling an accident may have given rise to the 
suspicion of its genuineness. Ifit were worth while to consider such a difficulty 
at all, it might be remarked that in the fifth and the seventh books the speeches 
are few and unimportant, and that the matter of the eighth is of a kind more 
suited to the ‘ oratio obliqua’ of which Thucydides has already given a striking 
example in ii. 13, and elsewhere. The turbulent assembly, the general thought, 
the policy of Alcibiades and Tissaphernes, the intentions of the oligarchy, are 
best described in the new manner. So far was Cratippus, the contemporary 
of Thucydides, from being right (if indeed he be correctly reported by Diony- 
sius, i. c.) in saying that the historian, having arrived at the conclusion that 
the speeches were wearisome to the hearers, ceased to introduce them in the 
latter part of his history.” 

I am here rather inclined to follow Mr. Jowett rather than 
Arnold. Two of the places to which Arnold refers are cc. 45, 46, 
which describe the advice privately given by Alkibiadés to Tissa- 
phernés. I can hardly see here the elements of speeches. And 
even in the other places, there is hardly the same opportunity for 
speeches that there was in the earlier books. Thucydides is describ- 
ing irregular and sometimes secret proceedings, not formal assemblies 
like those which listened to the speeches of Kleén and Diodéros. 
And Mr. Jowett’s reference to ii. 13 is very apt. What we have 
there is mainly the details of a budget, which will do just as well in 
“oratio obliqua” as in the most elaborate speech that Periklés, or 
Thucydides for him, could desire. Indeed, wherever I look in Mr. 
Jowett’s notes, I find instruction and good sense in every page. 
Let him dispute against Arnold, Grote, or anybody else, on any par- 
ticular point on which he can throw fresh light. All that I complain 
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of is the grudging, depreciating, way in which Mr. Jowett speaks 
of a man from whom he must surely, like everybody else, have 
learned much, and who was the first to put forth those wider and 
nobler views of history to which it is plain that Mr. Jowett himself 
has failed to rise. I look back once more to the last paragraph 
of the preface to the third volume. In the presence of those golden 
words all questions of detail, all talk about deficiencies of scholar- 
ship, seem small indeed. I can read them with no feelings but 
those of overpowering reverence and gratitude. Logos 6 moAAa 
eiéws @ua—I have no Pindar here to copy from exactly, and the 
words that follow might be disrespectful. But these words seem to 
me exactly to hit off Arnold’s historical position. In many points 
of method and detail he needlessly bowed to Niebuhr; but he was 
none the less an original teacher, in some things more truly original 
than Niebuhr himself. It is hard to say of such a man that he 
“added little to actual knowledge,” that he merely “created an 
interest about” this and that. From him I at least gained the 
- greatest of all pieces of knowledge—the knowledge of what history 
is and how it ought to be studied. 


I have spoken freely, and I have spoken personally, because I 
have no right to speak for anybody but myself, as indeed I have just 
now very little means of knowing how far any one else would go 
along with me or not. I cannot see for what class of people Mr. 
Jowett’s two volumes, as a whole, can be meant. I cannot under- 
stand to what class of people his translation can be really useful. 
But I can see, not only that his notes must be very valuable for 
those for whom they are doubtless specially meant, but that they 
may often be incidentally useful even to “modern historians of 
Greece.” And if Mr. Jowett’s unpublished essays on subjects con- 
nected with Thucydides are at all on a level with the Essay on Inscrip- 
tions, I can only say, for myself and for others, that the sooner 
they are given to the world the better. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 








ITALY AS IT IS. 


Any one who writes an account of a visit to Italy generally begins 
by saying that his going there had been looked forward to during 
his previous life with great expectation. I may say the same of a 
visit recently paid to that country. The reasons in my case, how- 
ever, were widely different from those which generally lead people 
to go there. While enjoying the country, the cities familiar from 
history, and the works of art with which they abound, it was 
the state of agriculture I longed to see; the rich plains from Capua 
to the sea, where, from the time of Hannibal to the present day, with 
little cessation, luxuriant crops have been grown; the plains of 
Lombardy, of more recent fame, but still old in high farming com- 
pared with the Lothians; the dreary, fever-stricken Maremma, with 
the slightly rolling and undulating lands of the Campagna, leading 
down to the Pontine Marshes, which have been subjects of in- 
terest to every one acquainted with the history of agriculture both in 
past and present times. 

That the old Romans were well advanced in the knowledge of the 
methods of culture which enabled them to grow much produce is 
apparent from their writings, and their maxims show their practice 
was intelligent, though occasional references are made to super- 
stitious customs, oftener quaint. Columella, in addressing landlords, 
advises them to be “ more rigorous in exacting good cultivation than 
tent, as this for the most part brings profit;” and “except in 
the case of storms, the farmer cannot ask ease of rent;” and 
further, “‘the land ought to be weaker than the husbandman.” 
Their systems of manuring, draining, liming, top-dressing, com- 
posting, and irrigation showed the progress they had made in a 
knowledge of the essentials to success in agriculture. Many of the 
practices at present followed in Italy seem to have been handed down 
from those remote times with little change, and several even of the 
implements now in use in the South answer the description of those 
used by the Romans. 

Italy now contains about 28 millions of people, one million or so less 
than Great Britain. The extent of surface (or area), including the 
islands, is about 120,000 square miles, or 77 millions of acres. Bounded 
on the north by the Alps, and divided along the centre by the 
Apennines, while washed by the sea on its other boundaries, produces 
considerable variety in the climate, though even far up the moun- 
tains, on the sunny side, from the intense heat, vines flourish, and 
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fruit, besides many other plants or shrubs which would not thrive in 
England. To a visitor from our northern clime this influence of the 
sun on the lofty mountain range is most remarkable, since where deep 
snow lies throughout the winter months, grapes are gathered in the 
autumn. Another very noticeable fact is the great extent of land in 
the plains upon which wheat is cultivated, and in some districts 
grain crops, trees, and vines are all to be seen growing in close 
proximity. 

The extent of productive land is estimated at about 57 millions of 
acres, equalling the whole of Great Britain. Of this, 27 millions are 
arable, 12} millions pasture, 3 millions are meadow land, half a 
million rice ground, olive and chesnut plantations cover about 14 
millions each, and woods and forests are put down at 103 millions. 
The yield of wheat is over 12 millions of quarters, maize 6 millions 
of quarters, barley, oats, rye, rice, and millet about 6 millions of 
quarters, lupines and beans about 14 millions of quarters, chesnuts 
2 millions, and potatoes 4 millions of quarters. The wine made 
affords eighteen to twenty gallons for each of the population ; very 
little is exported save from Sicily, which province contributes nearly 
a third of the whole make, and is followed at a great distance by 
Piedmont and Romagna. Silk culture is still very considerable, but 
has been stagnant for years. 

It is shown that 9 millions of men and women find employment 
on the land, and one-seventeenth of the grown population, males and 
females, are small proprietors, who cultivate their own land. There 
is nearly an equal proportion of “ Messadri,” or occupiers who culti- 
vate the land they hold for proprietors, retaining half the produce or 
thereabouts as their share; and in addition there are upwards of 
three hundred thousand tenant-farmers paying rent, a portion of 
whom are females. Under the head “ Coloni” there seems a further 
number of very small holdings, amounting to between 300,000 and 
400,000 ; while one-third of the whole agricultural population belongs 
to the day-labourer class without any land. 

Italy, therefore, depends largely on the cultivation of the soil. 
This is very evident to a visitor from England, accustomed to see 
the rapid succession of mineral and goods trains on the railways of 
Great Britain, there being no similar stir on the Italian lines. 
About Turin there is a little bustle; one hears the sound of the 
hammer, and smoke arises from some few factories, but in general 
there is an entire absence of such signs of mechanical industry from 
all the towns; and when a visitor ascends the campanile or 
cathedral towers, the view of the surrounding country is never inter- 
rupted from this cause. In the streets of all the chief towns few 
loaded waggons are to be seen, and the horses which draw such as 
are met are light of build, while the most conspicuous are long 
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narrow carts (laden with hay or other fodder), set on a couple of 
wheels of considerable height, and of the same form, but of much 
less substantial construction, than those of France. 

The traffic of the streets of Glasgow, or even of Edinburgh, would 
soon grind down the best formed roadways in the Italian towns, and 
the little that can be said of their cleanness would be changed to 
complaint of mud in wet and dust in dry weather, were such heavy 
loads as ours to pass along them. 

The fuel of the country being wood, coal traffic scarcely exists and 
the consequent back cartage of ash so overpowering to the municipal 
authorities of our northern towns, is unnecessary. The water supply 
of towns such as Turin is defective, and though as of old Rome has 
great displays in her fountains, it is by no means universally diffused. 
Much manurial matter is retained for field or garden use. In 
Genoa, one of the most cleanly kept cities, refuse is carried from the 
streets outwards on the backs of ponies and mules, and women do 
much of the scavenger work. In general all town refuse is most 
cared for where the best farming prevails in the adjoining country. 


Sor. 


The soils of Italy are of the most varied character. For all the 
purposes of cultivation I have seen no finer in any country than 
those found around Capua and the plain of the Volturno onward to 
Naples and the sea. They are deep, friable, and of a dull colour, 
changing into richer brown all the more striking from the bald, bare, 
stony-looking hills which form their boundary inwards. Much of 
the soil of other districts rests on stiff tenacious clay, the remains of 
what I am inclined to believe is the débris produced by the Ice- 
sheet, which, originating in the mountains and extending to the sea, 
left the spoils of the high land on the flats. 

The subsoil is in many cases akin to the boulder clays of England 
and Scotland, at least so far as the dissimilar rocks from which it 
was formed could produce it; and it is impervious to moisture. Much 
of it has a covering of stiff soil of good depth, which is still kept in 
those narrow ridges formed by a couple of turns of the plough or 
more, as directed by Palladius. These are perhaps not over two feet 
wide where the soil is wettest, but three, four, or five feet where it is 
drier, with deep furrows between them for drainage. 

On the subsoils corresponding to the upper drift of Scotland the 
soils are more friable, are naturally dry, and carry more luxuriant 
crops; while on the traps, or volcanic rocks, their constant decay 
leaves, as in Scotland, a soil fit for carrying all kinds of crops. 

The river flats on the plains of Lombardy and the banks of the 
Arno and Volturno consist of alluvial deposits from their waters, 
rich in the elements of vegetable growth. The soils along the Tiber 
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are chiefly of the dull yellowish-grey colour which characterizes so 
much of the country through which it flows, and give their colour to 
its waters. The lower mountains are thinly covered with soil, of 
which the best use is made by terracing in suitable situations, while 
the valleys among the hills have large accumulations of moranic 
matter which the streams are working away, and this is the chief 
cause of the dull, muddy appearance of the waters they contain. 
The agricultural districts of Italy may be divided into the plains 
or river flats, the downs, and the mountains. First, the plains, 
or river flats, have a large extent of excellent farming land fit 
for all crops; in no country can that of Lombardy be surpassed, or 
the Volturno, primitive though it be. While much of the lower 
district of the Po and Venetia are poor enough, as in most of the 
countries of Europe, the plains, or river flats, as they provide the - 
most accessible soils of the greatest depth and endurance, are the 
best cultivated; these portions, however, are often limited in 
extent, though considerable here. The whole of the flat country 


_ from Alessandria by Milan to Brescia, and by Lodi, Pavia, Novaro, 


and Vercelli, is well farmed, though all is not irrigated. Of many 
places in this district it may be said, when you take your stand on 
some lofty campanile or cathedral tower— 


‘* That beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy.” 


To a northern agriculturist accustomed to green, but green of a 
dingy sort, the bright clear green of the grass or corn-fields in spring 
is something to be remembered in this part of Italy, and when the 
cause which has produced this appearance is looked into, art is seen 
to triumph over nature. For more than six hundred years has the 
great canal of the Ticino carried eighteen hundred feet per second of 
water from that river to fertilize by thousands of channels the soil 
of the country between the river near its source in Lake Maggiore 
and the city of Milan, while other rivers have been tapped by 
numerous canals. So that there are nearly one and three-quarters of a 
million of acres watered in the plains of Lombardy and Piedmont 
by five thousand miles of canals, besides smaller channels, which 
spread out the supply of water to the farms where wanted. There 
are several thousand acres under water,—meadows,—where the flow is 
constant. These afford two or three cuttings of grass during winter, 
besides three in spring and summer. The large portion of the 
irrigated grass land is not cut until April, richly-manured portions 
affording a supply about the first week of March, and then two or 
three others afterwards. A portion of the land is grazed for the two 
months of the autumn; sheep-land seems not again irrigated until 
early spring. The grass from the winter meadows is used for the food 
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of dairy cows in milk, and the cuttings from the permanent summer 
meadows, after supplying the immediate wants of the dairy and 
other livestock, is made into hay for winter food. The crops grown 
in the lower plains are rice on the marshy flats, generally all hand- 
cultivated; green crops of different sorts; potatoes forming a moderate 
portion, maize, wheat, much the largest, followed by flax, with a 
small acreage of millet. In the plains of Piedmont and Lombardy 
many farms of from six hundred to twelve hundred acres are passed ; 
on these a more definite rotation of crops is met with than elsewhere. 
The tall red-brick steam-engine stalk of the Lothian and the border 
counties is wanting, while the farm buildings are lofty, in the 
form of a square, or say sixty yards by fifty yards, or of greater 
proportions, all built round, with large haystacks within and accumula- 
tions of straw outside. Stately oxen, tall and well-proportioned as 
many horses, are the chief animals of draught, and are seen there in 
perfection. Manure, liquid and solid, is properly valued, a full stock of 
cattle being kept. Compost heaps are everywhere attended to. Where 
the soil is deep, portions are made into dressings with various sorts of 
material. These after due time to make, are spread over the fields and 
bush-harrowed into the grass-land. Silt from the watercourses, 
where of value, is also used, and every vegetable or animal substance 
procurable is turned to account for manure. Guano has been, and 
is still, in use, as well as phosphates. All the processes of husbandry 
are carried out in a thorough way. It is strange to see so many trees 
surround the fields. The poplars are cut straight up and regularly 
branched. Mulberries, elms,and maples abound, whilecherry and other 
fruit-trees are not wanting. At certain yearly intervals these are 
lopped and dressed for firewood and fencing, while vines also form 
an important branch of culture in different localities. Milk, cheese, 
grain, and wine are the chief articles of produce, with some flax and 
hemp, besides medick, clover, turnips, potatoes, and other vegetables. 
Of course, silk culture is carried out where the mulberry-trees abound. 
The greatest watchfulness is exercised over the water supply, the 
canals and minor channels being closely looked at under the super- 
vision of a class of engineers trained from their boyhood, and who 
add to their acquirements a thorough knowledge of practical agri- 
culture as carried on in the district, and act as valuers in connec- 
tion with the entry and the removal of tenants. These engineers 
have a thorough training in all questions of hydraulic art, and a 
knowledge of the system of irrigation and the rights of property. 
The part they play in the irrigated districts is most important. 
They not only design and superintend the construction of all works 
in connection therewith, but also arrange the whole details of leases, 
as those are for a term of years, and usually at a fixed rent in money 
and certain quantities of produce. On the entrance of a tenant to a 
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farm the proprietor appoints an engineer to make out a list of its 
fixtures and stock, and to report on the state of every field, its size, 
cultivation, and condition. Plantations are noted and trees num- 
bered, and everything of a permanent nature stated, and the whole 
valued according to a scale of prices. The tenant has the right to 
associate an engineer of his own choice with the one appointed by 
the proprietor. When the lease expires, the same work is gone 
over again, and should ameliorations have been made by the tenant 
he is credited with these at their value; and, on the other hand, 
should deteriorations have taken place he is debited with them, and 
he either receives from his landlord, or has to pay him, the sums 
brought out in the revaluation. This is a simple and efficient way 
of solving the question of tenants’ improvements, so much discussed 
at present throughout this country. 

From what I could learn of the estimation in which this method 
is held, both the landlord and tenant seemed satisfied. When the 
tenant invests capital in the farm and improves the property he is 
sure of receiving the fair value for it when he leaves, and the land- 
lord of paying no more than the actual value of the improvement 
made. In this country there are no such educated professional 
valuers as are found in Milan or Lombardy. This would operate 
against the success of the introduction of the system at present. 
The tenantry have no great confidence in land valuers, who are paid 
by the landlords. The establishment of a school for the training of 
agriculiural surveyors on the lines of that of Piedmont seems the 
first step, and the next, that landlords consent to allow such valua- 
tion to be made, and the tenant to appoint a valuer along with his. 

While the valuations made by parties employed to ascertain the 
rental of land are being continually challenged in this country, I 
heard comparatively little of this from those I conversed with 
who knew the work of the Italian valuers; and what succeeds 
in Piedmont and Lombardy is surely worth considering here, seeing 
that it has long been in practice among farms of different sizes— 
from not very small to very large—over the wide lower plains of 
those provinces. Tenants are entitled to assign their leases in the 
absence of provisions in the lease to the contrary ; the consent of the 
landlord is not required to such assignments; the principal tenant 
remains bound tothe landlord. In the case of loss of crop, or half loss, 
the tenant is entitled to claim a reduction of rent, which is allowed 
unless compensated for in previous years’ excess. The tenant for a 
single year is also so entitled to claim for the whole or half loss of 
year’scrop. This, or something like it, was understood to be the law 
of Scotland, although not acted on of late. The landlord has also a 
right over the tenant’s stock and crop for rent due and to become due. 

In the flat alluvial land by Capua, Caserta Averso, and the banks 
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of the Volturno on to Naples the cultivation is by the hand, few 
animals being employed in ploughing. The oxen may draw on the 
manure, which is often laid out in drills two feet or more wide, and 
at the rate of ten to sixteen tons per acre or so. It is spread in the 
rows and dug in with a spade, which has a long handle, and a spur 
on the lower part for the foot to press it into the soil. Bands of 
men are seen at work in spring digging in the manure and sovericio, 
the latter a mixture of green lupins and beans, raised in autumn and 
kept growing during winter for green manuring. This second crop 
in the year keeps the land in heart. There are no fences here. 

Most luxuriant crops of wheat, beans, maize, are raised. By the 
first week in March the winter-sown beans are in bloom, the wheat 
is also far advanced, and the sowing of the spring crops mostly com- 
pleted, and the land left with a most beautiful garden finish on the 
surface. There are seven or eight crops had in five years. The 
fields are of various sizes, often not much more than half an acre in 
extent, and surrounded with trees when near the towns. In other 
situations they are much larger. 

The rotation is sovericio, followed by cotton, sovericio, or grasses, 
then hemp or Indian corn, madder, sovericio, cotton; or in some 
places Indian corn, wheat, hemp, and wheat. In such lands, 
counting the crops as passed, there is always a greater number of 
fields under wheat than of all the other crops put together. Thus, 
the proportions of rye, barley, oats, beans, or other cereals are 
together less than wheat. A good many potatoes are raised, and 
great attention is paid to their culture, though the varieties did not 
seem the most desirable. 

In the garden farms hand-watering with liquid manure is resorted 
to, tanks being kept in the fields, from which a supply is to be had. 
It is apparently a portion of this district that Pliny writes of, and 
which he calls “ Laborie,” and describes as ‘‘ bounded on two sides 
by consular ways, the one leading from Puteoli, and the other from 
Canne to Capua, which is never allowed to rest, producing a 
valuable crop every year, and where the straw of the crop is so 
strong that it is used in place of wood.” The trees which bound the 
fields carry the vines, which root and feed on the cultivated land. 

There are few surface-drains, and the soil—in the main alluvial— 
has been added to by volcanic ash and the application of all the 
manure which much vegetable wealth and careful preservation 
supplies. 

The shade of the trees would in most northern countries injure 
the quality of the grain grown. Here it has not that effect; there 
is ample light, and the wheat—grown among them—is capable of 
making excellent flour, though its produce may be reduced. 

Oranges are abundant, and all the productions of a climate without 
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frost and with a powerful sun and cloudless sky succeed. The 
abundance of cheap manual labour, a fertile soil, and a genial 
climate are here united. 

The land is not without weeds. The twitch, when the land is 
dug, is carefully thrown out on the surface, collected, washed, and 
made up into bundles of a couple of handfuls, and sold at the 
markets and at shop-doors for horse-feeding. In Naples during 
spring the cab-horses are partially fed on this. The cabmen call it 
“‘gramenia.” In spring, too, all vegetable products are in great 
demand, and the leaves of autumn-grown turnips serve the cattle, 
the best being used for human food. In those deep friable soils 
around Naples and in the garden enclosures close to that city the 
luxuriance of the turnip-leaves from autumn-sown plants is pro- 
digious, the warmth of the winter being great, and sufficient moisture, 
which is often scarce in summer, being then abundant. There are 
many old olive-trees, and mulberry, loquat, figs, and more southern 
fruit-trees abound. 

The large population have the advantage of living in a climate 
where winter is like the summer of many parts of Scotland. The 
larger portion of the land is held by tenants, although a goodly 
number of peasant proprietors hold small patches of ground which 
they cultivate. Tenants rent land from two acres upwards. The 
very small holdings where garden culture prevails have two men 
employed per acre, while the largest do not require one-third of that 
number. 

The Downs.—Every one has heard of the unhealthiness of many 
parts of Italy during summer and autumn ; few districts are more so 
than the wide plain from Pisa to Terracina. This tract of country 
lies between the Mediterranean Sea and the Apennines; all the 
drainage water from those hills pass through it. The Maremma of 
Tuscany extends from near Pisa to the Roman States, has six con- 
siderable rivers, of which the Ombrone is the largest; all of them 
are more or less sluggish, carrying dull, muddy waters. So much is 
this the fact that the Ombrone was diverted from its course fifty 
years ago into the Lake of Castiglione, for the purpose of filling it 
up with the silt and rougher deposits it fetches down from the upper 
country. A large extent of the lake has been made dry by this oper- 
ation of warping; the process is not yetcompleted. Over the Maremma, 
the rivers run in shallow beds, and the drainage into them is 
difficult. "Water underlies the soil, and where drainage operations 
were in progress much water was drawn out of the subsoil, showing 
that it exists there to the injury of the crops grown and the health 
of the inhabitants. The Maremma is the least inviting, and it is, 
indeed, the most dismal district in Italy, forming a portion of the land 
occupied by the ancient Etruscans, who had much of it under cultiva- 
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tion. It is said to be from the overflow of the streams, the growth of 
marsh land, and the rough, coarse vegetation and constant neglect, 
that it has reached its fever-stricken condition. Making all allowances 
for the effect of neglect, it is scarcely possible to believe that all this 
country was ever thoroughly cultivated. A large portion is covered 
with a thin poor soil resting on stiff tenacious clay of all colours of 
yellow, grey, or whitish. Here and there apparently drift-shingle 
is met with covered by a finer soil, drier and deeper. Much, how- 
ever, of this large district has an inferior soil on a cold subsoil, 
unfit for cultivation in its present state. This state seems very like 
that condition described by Palladius, where he writes of those stiff 
lean soils which should be shunned as land that breeds the pes- 
tilence. There is land met with here and there, such as is described 
by Virgil as being a loose and crumbling mould fit for any crop; 
on such, a goodly field of wheat may be seen, but very little other 
cultivation. 

Large herds of cattle, supplemented by young horses, graze among 
the creeks in the scrubby woods, while in the open land you see flocks 
of sheep. Buffaloes of a not very inviting appearance frequent the 
marshes and less accessible land. These animals are said to have been 
brought to Tuscany by Lorenzo the Magnificent. Save for such 
districts they are not of much account. Attempts have been made 
by opening canals and carrying the waters more directly to the sea 
to improve the sanitary condition of parts of the country. All such 
local attempts never can effect what only thorough and complete 
drainage operations and cultivation can secure, and certainly such 
attempts are not now being made. 

Neither farmhouses nor cottages are erected, and the people inter- 
ested in the land appear to reside in the villages or small towns on 
the high land or rocky eminences on the edge of flat country; rough 
vegetation is allowed to spread over the district; scrubby timber also 
abounds, which charcoal-burners utilise in the winter season. It is 
still as it has been, subject during summer and autumn to pestilential 
exhalations, which strike down even the natives, and much more 
strangers ; the wet rancid soils, the rank vegetation allowed to decay 
on the surface, and the sun’s heat produce the reek from the 
rotting fens, so destructive to health. Following the example of the 
monks at Tre Fontane, near Rome, the railway authorities have of late 
been draining pieces of land around the stations on the line along 
the flat country, digging pits four feet deep and square, exposing the 
output to the atmosphere, and planting blue gum-trees. These trees 
spring up with great rapidity in a few years; those first planted are 
thriving and healthy, and in the deep rich soil at Grossetta, the 
chief city of the Maremma, about four acres of land were being planted 
last spring around the station, In soil as shown in the pits, they will 
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have very favourable conditions for growth; and if, as is expected, 
they extract from the air the miasma as it rises, in a few years they 
will be so grown as to test the correctness of the opinion, as every 
station is to have a surrounding of these Eucalyptus or blue gums. 
The dwellers there will realise their value, and it may be hoped will 
enjoy better health than they hitherto have done. 

I am afraid that at many of the railway stations the extent of land 
planted is too limited, and that the blue gum alone will not cure the 
evil. The whole district requires to be looked to; the Government 
alone can secure such improvements as seem likely to overcome the 
poisoning emanations which from the earliest times have afflicted 
this part of the country. Draining from the sea upwards of all the 
stagnant flats during the winter season, when labourers can work 
with safety, clearing off the rough vegetation and burning and 
keeping the scrubby timber in check, would prove a sure means of 
preventing the decay of vegetable matter on the surface of a moist 
soil undera hot sun. Various of the old Roman writers on agriculture 
' praise the advantages of burning off all surface growths. It isa 
well-known fact that in many gum-tree districts of Australia, when 
fresh taken up, much fever prevailed. After repeated burning of 
the surface growths, a much healthier state of matters existed. If 
M. Lesseps can hope successfully to overcome the Chagres fever in 
making his Panama Canal, within nine degrees of the equator, the 
opening up of the Campagna and Maremma may be more easily 
accomplished, with more beneficent results than in the big guns that 
the Italians boast of. 

The Roman Campagna is a continuation of the Tuscan Maremma 
southwards ; it is more undulating, with outbursts of trap and deeper 
watercourses running from the hills to the sea. The Tiber flows in 
a valley from a few hundred yards to more than a mile in width, and 
the bed it has cut out varies from fifty to fully a hundred yards 
broad. The other streams are sunk in the valleys, and all seem to 
indicate a much larger flow of water at one time than at present. 
In many of the brooks boulders occur, and such carried blocks are 
scattered over several districts. The rock covering here consists of 
material very much resembling the boulder clay with a covering of 
drift gravel, and the soils vary accordingly. 

Outside of Rome the Appian Way passes over outbursts of bluish 
basalt, which is largely quarried for the streets of the city, as it had 
been for the old Roman roads. Onwards, Albano is largely composed 
of traps, the surface of which is decaying. The soils of the Roman 
Campagna in all the higher districts have little alluvial matter in 
them, while in general the quality is superior to the Maremma of 
Tuscany. The cultivation is better, though very antiquated. You 
see twenty old Roman ploughs each drawn by four oxen, in charge 
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of one man who stands on it. They work in two lines and are attended 
by a man on horseback in charge. The work done is rough. In 
other large fields bands of thirty or forty men and youths are at 
work weeding wheat, which with hay is the principal crop in the 
Campagna. Sheep are grazed during winter over the hay-grounds, 
and cattle in herds are supplied with hay and straw out of doors. 
In summer the sheep are removed to the hills. Should the blue 
gums succeed in rendering the malaria harmless to the dwellers in 
the belts around the railway stations in the Maremma, much of the 
Campagna could be turned into the finest sugar-beet growing land in 
the world. With the manufactories placed in suitable situations, and 
surrounded by those trees, and by tramways of simple construction 
reaching over wide districts, the produce of the fields could supply 
roots enough to yield sugar for the whole of Italy, while the manure 
from Rome and from cattle fed on the refuse of the factories would 
be sufficient for the land. Barley for exportation could be had to 
succeed the beet, followed again by grasses for hay, which is in great 
demand for live stock in and near the city. 

Through a cheap system of tramways, the work-people could be 
quickly conveyed from the highlands to their work during winter 
and spring; and opening the levels so that waters could not stag- 
nate anywhere, cultivating and exposing the soil to the action of the 
atmosphere, and allowing nothing in the shape of animal or vegetable 
matter to decay in the soil or on the surface, but collecting all 
manure into heaps for fermentation, are among the most likely 
means of checking this deadly poison from getting into the air. 

Occupation for an increasing population may some day, now that 
there is an Italian kingdom, force on such beneficent work. It 
ought to be the work of the nation. The Maremma being mostly in 
the hands of large proprietors and clear of inhabitants, arrangements 
could more easily be made to effect such a result. The finding of 
occupation for a poorly employed people, and prospectively adding 
to the home production of food, should surely induce Italian legis- 
lators to spend money on such improvements. 

A large population occupies the hillsides and lower mountains of 
many districts. In general the soil is thin; and water, scarce at 
times, is over plentiful at others. By terracing or building up stone 
facings they check the waste of the soil by the sudden melting of the 
snow or rushes of the rain-water. Vines, walnuts, chestnuts, almonds, 
and many fruit-trees are grown, while vegetables provide food for 
their cattle, on which they depend for manure for their crop. 

Many of the mountains have a bare, grey look, and the want of 
wood seems remarkable. The planting of timber would appear to 
have been neglected. Those stone pines, of which a few stately ex- 
amples are seen about Rome and elsewhere, rarely meet the eye of a 
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visitor on the mountain-sides. It is more frequently the juniper, the 
berries of which form an article of export to this country. At certain 
elevations the summer pastures prevail, to which so many of the 
sheep are driven in spring and removed in autumn. 

There is a large amount of excellent cultivation by small pro- 
prietors in Piedmont and Liguria, where about six hundred thousand 
of them are to be found—not, however, that they are all exemplary 
in their practice; many are certainly the reverse. Those of them 
on the river flats show clean, carefully managed lands. In Lom- 
bardy there are many mezziauoli in the upper plain, and in the plain 
of Bologna they abound. The farms are here from twenty to fifty 
acres ; the tenancy, being annual, is generally renewed. Six months’ 
notice to quit from May is given in the event of leaving, and an 
equal division of the products of the soil between landlords and 
mezziauoli constitutes the usual terms of occupancy, though differences 
exist, When the crops fail both suffer, and the loss is less to the 
cultivator than where the rents are fixed. On messadri land mul- 
berry-trees and vines are the subject of contract. The landlord 
supplies half the manure for the use of the farm and half the cattle, 
and the mezziauolo pays income-tax, hearth-tax, and half the cattle- 
tax. When there are successive bad seasons the mezziauolo gets into 
his landlord’s debt, and at Florence and elsewhere I heard landlords 
complain of this, even for one season, and of the difficulty of im- 
proving the management and cultivation of the land by mezziauoli 
tenants. From what I learned, though there have been bad seasons 
in different districts, there has been no succession of them; 1879 
was locally unfavourable, while 1880 was generally good, and the 
present year 1881 irregularly so. 

In the absence of diseases, such as the Phylloxera, the vine seems 
very suitable for the soil and climate of the country, and with the 
abundance of cheap labour may be largely extended. The demand 
for grapes from Germany for wine-making was very considerable last 
year. As yet the Italians have not succeeded in making a wine 
which has a high character and stands transportation well. Perhaps 
this easy mode of disposing of their growth of grapes to others who 
can make wine may pay best. Some cultivators seem to think so, 
as they are planting on the French system ayd training to poles, 
and on such land as is most suitable for large cops. 

In Great Britain we find no class of small proprietors of from two 
to twenty acres farming their own land, and no equally small tenants 
such as are found in Italy. A class of large farmers exists in Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont, the Tuscan Maremma, and the Roman Cam- 
pagna, who will compare with the larger tenant farmers of England 
and Scotland, and between whom and the small landlords and tenants 
of Italy there is a wide difference. How it comes it is difficult to say, 
that there should be large farmers in the plains of Lombardy and 
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Piedmont and small proprietors in the valley of the Arno, about 
Foligno and Perugia (and of whom Mr. Kay, in his Notes of a 
Traveller, speaks in such raptures), save that, as Topsy says, “they 
growed.” Such growth, however, is often dependent on local con- 
ditions, and these conditions, with certain acts of legislation, direct 
industrial occupation. 

It is difficult to agree with the reasons those writers give who 
disparage the class of small landlord cultivators and farmers, or with 
those of other writers who exalt the same class and run down the 
large tenant farmers. There is no reason why a country should not 
be well farmed by numbers of small landlord cultivators if they 
have been trained to the business. In Italy that class is not 
tempted to leave it for less laborious and more lucrative employ- 
ment, as neith@r trade nor manufactures offer great inducements ; 
while at present, what could small proprietors do in the Maremma 
country (to which Mr. Kay alludes as in “such a wretched plight,” 
from its being cultivated by large farmers) in its fever-stricken 
condition? Some of the cultivation as carried on by small land- 
lords in the valley of the Arno and elsewhere is excellent undoubt- 
edly ; so also is that of the large cultivators in Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy; both are advantageous to the country. In some of the districts 
where the small cultivation abounds labourers scarcely have a place, 
and where found are in great wretchedness from want of regular 
work and fair pay. On the other hand large farms of Lombardy 
employ many more labourers’ time, and they are more continuously 
occupied. The saleable produce from these large farms, taking the 
amount of labour employed into account, is certainly in excess of 
that of the small farms. But no large farmers could support them- 
selves and labourers, and turn out from the terraced slopes on the 
lofty mountain-sides of Italy the same saleable produce which the 
small cultivators supply. Neither could an equal amount of human 
labour be employed in any other way on such land. It is the bene- 
ficent power of the summer sun which enables this to be done. 

It is the want of such genial influence which renders the Scottish 
mountain-sides less fit for occupation by such small tenants, and to 
utilise which, for either sheep or deer, so many glens have been 
cleared of the cottar occupants who reared black cattle in those glens 
as their chief source of living, and partly utilised the hills for their 
summer grazing. These cottar tenants were, no doubt, like many 
of the “‘messadri” tenants of Italy, slovenly, backward, and slow 
to improve. 

It is questionable, now that large portions of the north-west 
highlands of Scotland have been cleared of that class of occupants, 
whether the landlords in reality draw more rent from the land than 
would have been got from those cottar tenants, the dwellers in 
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hundreds of glens, had measures been taken to improve their 
position by giving each enough of land on which to live. The 
stocking of the cleared country with sheep, the large outlay of 
capital in such stock, and the heavy death-rate, together with the 
inability of the land to winter the number required for summer 
grass, all diminish the actual rent obtainable from such hill 
country. 

In Italy the existence of many small proprietors in the hills as 
well as the small occupants, and the essential difference in the 
character of the people, make clearances impossible. The effects of 
evictions in Ireland are only too notorious, and had such been 
attempted on the large scale in Italy the result would have been 
more serious still, judging from the frequency of revengeful attacks, 
stabbings, and murders reported. It is only among a loyal, law- 
abiding people like the Scottish Highlanders that such clearances could 
be made as have drafted to the sea-shore, Canada, and the United 
States the occupants of so many glens. 

Apparently it is impossible to change in one generation the habits, 
customs, and practices, the growth of centuries, and it is also 
equally impossible always to succeed in a wholesale way in sup- 
planting old systems of occupation with new methods, equally 
advantageous to the individual and the country. In the highly 
cultivated counties of the south and east of Scotland there at one 
time existed many hundreds of cottar tenants, None such are to 
be found now. As the amount of stocking they owned was small, 
the operation of the Law of Hypothec told against them, and the Game 
Laws, and the extra cost of buildings requisite on those smaller hold- 
ings, has effectually crushed them allout. Had such been in existence 
now, they would have provided the means for preserving industrious 
ploughmen, rising in the world and becoming masters. No such step 
now exists. To cut up farms and divide into forty or fifty acre 
allotments is a very difficult and expensive affair. Many landed 
proprietors are now regretting the absence of such small farms, as it 
seems in certain districts the rents have been better paid by those 
tenants who do all the work on the farm by themselves and their 
families, since the great rise in the rates paid for hired labour on 
larger farms in Scotland. 

In Italy during the making of the railways the price of labour 
rose ; it has fallen again. Neither the small proprietors farming 
their own land, nor the “ messadri,” nor those tenants who share 
with the landlords the produce of the land they occupy, employ 
many hired work-people, and as a consequence much of the 
agricultural work of Italy is done by the owners and occupiers 
themselves; the landowners share the loss in bad years and 
participate in the profit in good years under the mezzeria system. 
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However much the lot of these small occupants and little landlords 
may be praised, itis anything but a pleasant one; many of them, 
though literally living under their own vine and fig-tree, have no 
outlet for their families, and further subdivision of the land they 
own is not possible, though the soil and climate of such a country 
as Italy, still affords enormous opportunities for industrial occu- 
pation, were there skill and money at command. It would be 
a long time before a great increase in the rate paid for labour could 
take place by the steady addition made to the population and the 
small emigration. If the practice so universal in England of em- 
ploying horse or steam power, instead of manual labour, were intro- 
duced, it would still further keep down the rise of the labour rate. 
Cultivation by steam power, however, will not, for various reasons, 
soon extend in Italy. For threshing grain it has already been intro- 
duced, and it certainly may increase; but for ploughing, the small 
size of the fields in all the cultivated districts and the high price of 
fuel stand in the way. In the Maremma and Roman Campagna the 
steam plough or grubber and reaping machine ought to be service- 
able, but they cannot succeed in other districts, while reaping 
machines, land rollers, and many other machines used in England 
are of no use over Italy, as the hand does the work at little cost. 

Thus in Italy may be found all the modes of owning and 
occupying land. We have the large landowner leasing or cultivat- 
ing his own land, the large farmer of from 300 to 1,200 acres or more, 
in the Campagna, the smaller farmer of from 50 to 300 acres, and the 
small mezziauolo of 2 to 50 acres, with a very large proportion of 
the population owning land from a few acres up to 50 and farming 
it themselves, while tenants pay rent yearly in money and kind and 
service. 

When a person dies intestate, his or her descendants, males or 
females, alike inherit his or her capital. The surviving husband or 
wife has the absolute property of one-third, and no person can 
dispose by will of more than a moiety of his property if at his 
death he leaves children. 

These laws tend greatly to prevent the accumulation of land and 
to favour its dispersion, and were it not for the earth-hunger, as it 
has been called, which exists, tending to add field to field, the land 
of Italy would be more divided than it even is. 


LABOURERS. 


The labourers in Italy are poor enough. Their numbers far 
exceed the demand for them, and being largely dependent on agri- 
cultural work they are in much the same condition as the Irish were 
before the potato famine. 

In the south (Naples) and north-east (Venetia) their condition is 
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the worst I saw. Work is irregular and poorly paid; perhaps two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty days’ employment in the year is all 
they have, at 1s. per day on an average. Wheaten bread is as high 
in price as in this country; indeed higher, taking quality into 
account, They have not much of it, however ; Indian corn forms 
their chief food, along with chestnuts, flour, vegetables, including a 
few potatoes. Usually animal food is beyond their reach, and, where they 
can obtain it, it is pork, cheese, and offal. In other districts wages 
are rather higher, viz. from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. Food is supplied by 
some employers for a few weeks in harvest, with a poor sort of wine 
called workmen’s wine. The wives of the labourers, their daughters 
and sons, are also employed in the fields; their pay is less than half 
of the men. Wherever the farms are large, such as in the 
Campagna, Lombardy, and Liguria, bands of from twenty to forty 
are seen hoeing, or weeding, or engaged at other out-of-door work, 
according to the season. In the small-farm districts a few labourers 
only are at work together; these are the families of the mezziauoli 
-and small owners, few labourers being here employed save in 
harvest. In a country so dependent on agriculture, and where such 
an extensive subdivision of the land exists, labourers have little 
chance of rising; their hope of improvement mugt be very slight, as 
there is little use for them in the towns, and they neither have the 
means nor the spirit to emigrate, while their numbers are always 
increasing. The three millions or more of them and their belong- 
ings must form a source of great anxiety to the rulers of the nation. 
On the verge of starvation in good seasons, when a series of poor 
crops and great depression prevails, their lot must be sad indeed. 
Even in fair seasons, with so much green vegetable food, inferior 
quality of meal, little milk, and their poor wine, the deadly disease 
called “ pellagra’”’ kills many of them. 

So far as my observations went, wherever farms were of fair size, 
not too large, and where hired labourers do the work, their condition 
compares well with that of those employed by the “ messadri,” or 
even with small proprietors who farm their own land and do their 
own work. In many other districts they are hopelessly poor. How- 
ever, the class of tenants immediately above them are only slightly 
better off, and from the fellow feeling that this begets, and from never 
having known a happier condition of life, they are apparently resigned 
to their lot. 

The rural districts of such a country are not pleasant to live in. 
A class always so abjectly poor, so short of the necessaries of life, 
often idle, and always nigh to want, are exposed to many temptations 
to which well-employed and fully-paid labourers never are. Hence 
the high walls and strong enclosures which surround many farming 
places, and hence the strange precautions taken to indicate any 
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interference with property, such as whitewashing the coal-heaps 
and the tops of the loaded coal-waggons on the railways, the 
almost universal use of locked waggons for all sorts of merchandise ; 
and all private precautions that are taken on the fields and farm- 
places to prevent petty spoliation. 

In many districts education has been low, and ignorance rampant ; 
the loafing habits of the youth stick to them when they grow up, 
and render them little serviceable as members of the community. 
Their number keeps down the rate of wages. Education, now that 
there is a united Italy, is well attended to; as the class of teachers 
they possess have not themselves had the best training, time will be 
required for its effects to be developed. Their teachers must be first 
taught, however. 

Had the Italian labourer, the small tenant class, and many mes- 
sadri, as large a share of the produce of the land as the Scottish 
labourer has, the amount left for rent would be inconsiderable indeed ; 
in many districts there would be no margin. In saying this, I by no 
means desire to see the Scotch labourer share less. He has little 
enough certainly. The Italian, however, has less, and but for the 
abundance of vegetables, life could not be sustained. It is impossible 
fairly to compare the Scottish agricultural labourers with the labouring 
class in Italy. On the large farms of Piedmont and Lombardy it 
may be so far comparable, but even there the Scottish labourer is 
vastly better placed ; his nearness to great centres of trade and manu- 
factures, where his sons and daughters are readily employed, enables 
him to obtain fair wages for his labour and to check over supply, 
while the easy access to the ports of departure of the various foreign and 
colonial steam shipping companies enables those inclined to go to join 
other friends and acquaintances abroad. In Italy no such facilities 
exist. The trade and commerce of the country is small, while little 
emigration for settlement abroad is heardof. Itseems to me that our 
labourers are not only far in advance in the comforts of life, but they 
are far above those of the small tenant class and many of the mes- 
sadri, and will compare favourably with the small property class 
who farm their own land. 

CATTLE. 

The cattle are of a motley sort. No finer draught oxen are to be 
seen than those around Alessandria, south and north-west, with large, 
well-proportioned, muscular frames, strongly knit limbs, and capital 
feet, not very long tapering horns, and of light ashen white colour. 
They are admirably adapted for slow, steady work. The finest 
sell when three or four years old at £40 to £50 a pair. Some 
of the milking sorts of Lombardy seem much prized; many are, 
however, imported from Switzerland, the land being too valuable 
for breeding. The cattle of Naples and the south are of all colours 
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and shapes; few of them are good, being of an inferior stock, for fat 
or milk; indeed, there are no true beef-producing cattle in Italy. 
None have the mellow touch, the tendency to fatten, and the kindly 
look of the English breeds. When visiting the cattle markets of Rome 
and other towns I saw large numbers collected for sale. These, even 
in the last week of February, when in England they are in the 
highest condition, were not in first-class fat ; indeed, the most of them 
would be deemed third-rate in this country. They were of all ages, 
chiefly white in colour, and many had been used for draught, and 
for which purpose the breeders’ attention had been chiefly directed. 
I by no means wish to decry the stately, sturdy draught oxen which you 
meet in the Campagna or on the banks of the Arno or the Po. With- 
out, however, interfering with this noble class, there is ample room 
for improvement in most of the other breeds. Any one who recol- 
lects the Irish cattle of fifty years ago, and knows them now, can 
appreciate the benefit which improved breeding confers. Such as 
the Irish were then, so are the greater number of the South Italian 
cattle now. 

It would be rash in a stranger to say the Italian breeder should 
use this breed or that breed for crossing his with. It is enough 
to say that in shape, form, and quality, either for milk or beef, they 
are sadly inferior. Slowly, and by using the best bulls that they can 
obtain of their present breeds, they would improve their stock. 
Through judicious crossing, as in the case of Ireland, they would in 
far fewer years make a more rapid improvement. In several of the 
northern towns, such as Genoa and Florence, the veal is particularly 
good, though injured by the absurd custom of blowing up with air ; 
and generally the care shown about carrying meat from the slaughter- 
houses to the shops, and from them to the consumers, is superior to 
that in England and Scotland. On the top of a hotel omnibus I 
asked my neighbour what those little neat vans drawn by smart 
ponies contained. “ Butchers’ meat,” he said. “You English say 
you have the best meat in the world, and you have good meat, but 
you treat it badly; you throw the carcases into a cart, often cast a 
dirty sheet over them, and the driver jumps up and sits on the load. 
In Paris, if anywhere, beef, veal, mutton, and lamb are cleanly 
handled and neatly kept.’’ 

The price of beef and mutton varies in different towns in Italy. 
It is highest in Naples, where the supply is very poor. What is 
fairly good might reach nearly home price ; and fair comparison can 
only be made with equal qualities. That which is priced at 
butcher’s stall or shop-doors is generally the inferior sorts. 


Tue Datry. 
If the Italians cannot be praised for the quality of their beef and 
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mutton, the products of the dairy in the shape of cheese is of the 
highest class. Gorgonzola, which along with English stilton forms 
the favourite of the clubs, is chiefly made at the village of that 
name a few miles from Milan. In other parts of Lombardy the 
Parmesan, the best known product, is made for export, with a variety 
of the grana, or cheese for country sale. Gruyére cheese is also being 
imitated, while that from skimmed milk is the common food of the 
labourer, hard and uninviting though it be. What may be called 
factories for making cheese abound, and now several companies have 
started for the purpose of supplying miik to the towns. The 
Lombard Condensed Milk Company has its factory at Locate, and 
another is the Lateria Lombarda. These subject the milk which 
they purchase from the farmers to a process by which, in the hot 
| climate of Italy, when sent to the towns it keeps fresh for four days, 
| and with the addition of sugar for longer periods, and even for expor- 
tation. It appears that the price paid for the milk to the farmers by the 
Company is about sevenpence a gallon. The extension of railways and 
tramways allows its being sent to the factories more readily, and from 
them to the towns. Very little first-class butter is made in Italy, 
though there is a fair quantity of second quality. 


Horsss. 
In Italy you may travel far without meeting any one on horse- 
back. The horses of Italy have yet to be improved ; neither for f 
riding, cart, plough, nor carriage have the Italians the right sort, 
nor are they in numbers sufficient to supply the army with the 


choice that the service requires. Of the thousands of troop horses 
I saw at Milan and elsewhere few had substance enough, and many 
were weak over the loins and not well ribbed home. So long as 
the ox proves the chief beast of draught, the Italian horses will be 
limited in numbers. This, however, does not preclude the improve- 
ment of those that they now possess for the car, carriage, or army. 
Some of the Roman horses are of good shape, fair size, and well 
topped, but the best horses (few in number, no doubt) which you see 
are either imported horses or their produce. Such as the English 
dray or shire horse, not to speak of the Clydesdale, are not to be 
found in the country. The absence of such animals, seeing that the 
state of farming and trade is so different from ours, is not felt yet. 
The load their horses draw is for their weight perhaps equal to 
what English horses of similar size would take. I carefully noted 
the loads both in the North and South, and found that as a rule a 
horse, an ox, and a mule yoked to a cart drew nearly an equal load 
to that which one horse would do in Scotland, yet the weight of the 
Clydesdale would nearly equal that of all the three. I freely admit 
that the small size of so many of the holdings, and the inability of 
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the cultivators to purchase higher-priced, larger-framed animals, 
must be considered. Why, however, should no attempt be made to 
breed even at light weights beasts which would have symmetry, 
strength, and endurance? It is not that there are no good horses of 
the various sorts, but it is that the shapely, well-proportioned animals 
are so few as compared with the “weeds.” At Rome, in the 
Capitol, the horse on which the Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
is mounted is an animal worthy of its rider, but no such 
horse is seen in Italy now. He is a clean-legged, long-bodied 
Clydesdale, with a noble head, though a little low at the withers for 
our present ideas. With such a pattern before them, than which.a 
better does not exist, it only shows that Italian breeders cannot 
appreciate the truest and grandest specimen of the ancient sculptors’ 
art as a model to work from. 

Bakewell and all the other great improvers of the breeds either of 
horses, sheep, or cattle had an ideal form to breed to, and the chief 
benefit derived from shows of cattle, horse, or dog arises from exhibit- 
ing to the public those animals which more nearly approach the 
ideal forms which the best judges have adopted for their own. In this 
the Italians have much to learn. I had an opportunity of seeing 
an exhibition at Florence of a procession of the Hunt Club ; about 
two hundred horses were turned out, among them many hacks and 
carriage horses, with some good hunters. At Rome also during the 
Carnival the carriage horses were very mixed, but a goodly sprink- 
ling, including those of the royal carriages and those returning 
from hunting the wild boar on the Campagna, were good, and would 
compare well with English horses. Such animals, however, sell at 
high prices in every country; but the horse which is met doing 
either farm work or in the conveyances on the roads is of low value, 
selling usually for less than the best oxen, £10 to £20 being 
the range of prices, and often exceeded by the mules, of which a 
goodly number are used in preference to the horse. 


SHEEP. 


The sheep of Italy are of a very mixed sort, being well adapted 
neither for wool nor mutton. Their bone and offal form too large 
a proportion of their bulk, while wool does not make up for the 
defect. The butchers’ shops in many towns exhibit in spring what 
they call lamb; it is so precocious that it is far from inviting, and 
along with juvenile kid it makes an entry to such places repulsive. 
Ewe milk and goat milk is more valuable than well-fed lamb or kid. 

In nothing can the Italians benefit their country more than by 
improving the breed of sheep. Were they crossed with English 
breeds they would carry more wool, and better mutton would soon 
appear in the shops. The large-boned, long-legged, narrow-backed 
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breed met with in the country between Ferrara and Padua would 
give a better account of their food if so crossed than they now do. 
The yield of wool, at present only about two and a half pounds, might 
be doubled, and the value of the sheep increased from what they are 
at present, namely 10s. to 20s., to 30s or 40s. 


Taxation is high in Italy, and agriculture bears a large share, 
being levied in all sorts of forms on the farms and at the city gates, 
to pay the interest of the debt incurred for a united Italy, the cost of 
alarge standing army, and an expensive system of administration. 
Were the energy and skill displayed on the large farms of Lombardy 
and Piedmont, as well as by the peasant proprietors of the Arno, 
diffused over the kingdom, the poorly employed labourers would 
have full work, and the land, now in many places almost idle, yield 


such an increase of produce as greatly to lighten the burden of the 
taxes. 


JAMES MELVIN. 
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MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS.' 


An old novel is to some people, I believe, a piece of literature worthy 
to be ranked with an old newspaper or an old almanack—not quite so 
dull as the last, a good deal duller than the first, but sharing with both 
the same distinguishing quality, that of essential incapacity to fulfil the 
reason of itsexistence. Students of the philosophy of language may be 
left to decide whether this is or is not a proof of the singular tyranny of 
names—an unconscious practical syllogism with the major premiss 
that a novel must be new. But no one, I think, is likely to contest 
the fact that such a view of old novels does prevail. If it prevails 
with any one who is accustomed to read for something else than the 
mere story, this must be set down to a conviction that in at least the 
majority of novels there is nothing more than the story, and very 
. often exceedingly little of that. But the books which Mr. Bentley 
has just reproduced in a handsome and convenient form (so that 
they neither sprawl over twice their proper portion of the shelves 
like the ordinary three-volume novel, nor weary the eye with blunt 
type, close-packed print, and bad paper, like the “ Railway ” variety) 
have the reputation at least of belonging to the small class of novels 
which are not merely more or less hardy annuals. They have very 
high testimonials, some of which must be known to many people in 
whose way the books themselves have never fallen. Scott praised 
them highly, not only, as he was wont to do with perhaps more 
generosity and good nature than strictly critical exactness, in private, 
but in his published works. Mackintosh read Destiny with an 
absorption sufficient to make him forget all about an impending dis- 
solution of Parliament, for the news of which he was anxiously 
waiting. There is praise of Miss Ferrier in the Noctes—praise which 
certainly does not require forgiveness as in Mr. Tennyson’s case. 
But, above all, there is something curious and, at the present day 
especially, almost portentous in the fact that Miss Ferrier was con- 
tent to write three novels, and three only. She had no imperative 
private reasons for ceasing to write; she had won a great deal of 
reputation by her books, and (a consideration which certainly would 
not have weakened the case with most people) she had made money 
in a most agreeably increasing proportion by her three ventures. 
Marriage brought her in £150; not a magnificent sum, certainly, 
but more than most novelists even of greater genius have made by 
their first novels. The Inheritance was sold for £1,000, and Destiny 


(1) Marriage. The Inheritance. Destiny. By Susan Edmonstone Ferrier. 6 vols. 
London: R. Bentley & Son. 1882. 
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for £1,700. She might probably have depended on at least as much 
for a fourth novel. But she persistently refused to write any more, 
and the probable reason for this refusal (as to which I may have 
something to say) rather heightens than impairs the merit of the 
refusal. So she remains in literary history a singular and almost 
unique figure. Men and women of one book—a book in most cases 
inspired by some peculiar circumstance or combination of circum- 
stances—are not uncommon. But that an author should live many 
days, should try the game three several times with result of praise 
and profit, and then, without any disgust such as checked Congreve 
or any sufficient disabling cause, retire from the field, this is certainly 
a most unusual thing. 

Susan Edmonstone Ferrier was born at Edinburgh on the 7th of 
September, 1782. The memoir which has been prefixed to the new 
-edition of her works, and to which I am indebted for the facts of her 
biography, enters after the manner of the Scotch with some minute- 
ness into her genealogy and family connections. Among these 
latter in various distances of ascent, descent, and collateral rela- 
tion figure the present Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Braxfield 
(famous as the hero of many anecdotes of judicial and jocular 
brutality), and some other persons of note. But the principal fact 
of interest in this kind about Miss Ferrier is that she was aunt of the 
last of the metaphysicians, as he has sometimes been called, the late 
Professor Ferrier of St. Andrews. Her father was a Writer to the 
Signet, and among his clients was the fifth Duke of Argyll. He and 
his daughter were frequent visitors at Inveraray, and these visits are 
said, with pretty evident truth, to have had not a little influence in 
supplying Miss Ferrier with subjects of study and determining the 
character and personal arrangement of her books. Whatever criticism 
these works may be exposed to, even Madame de Staél, in the mood in 
which (according to a priceless anecdote recounted by Mr. Austen 
Leigh in his life of his aunt) she returned one of Miss Austen’s novels 
with the disdainful comment, “ vulgaire,” could not have objected to 
the ton of MissFerrier’s people. Her first heroine is an earl’s grand- 
daughter; her second, a countess in her own right; her third, the 
only surviving child of a great Highland chieftain; and in all her 
books, countesses and duchesses, baronets and Honourable Mr. So-and- 
so’s, “ do be jostling each other.” This, it is true, was very much 
the way of the novel of the period, and Miss Austen was almost the 
first to break through it—indeed, it may be shrewdly suspected that 
Corinne’s fine feelings were secretly shared by a large number of 
readers, and that this had not a little to do with the comparatively 
limited success of Pride and Prejudice and its fellows. There is, 
perhaps, present in Miss Ferrier herself, the least little feeling of 
the same kind ;_ her books contain some excellent sentiments on the 
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vanity of rank and fashion, but somehow they leave on the reader’s 
mind an impression that the author is secretly of Major Pendennis’s 
mind as to the value of good acquaintances, and that it was more com- 
fortable to her to walk down her literary St. James’s Street on the 
arm of an earl than on that of a simple commoner who would have 
been puzzled to tell the name and status of his grandfather. How- 
ever this may be, her sketches were at least taken from the life, and 
she did not, like certain writers of our own day, talk familiarly of 
the Honourable Jem and the Honourable Jemima on the strength of 
seeing the one at a respectful distance in a club smoking-room, and 
the other across some yards of gravel and the railings of Rotten 
Row. 

It is not quite clear at what time Marriage was actually begun, 
but that it was begun in consequence of the Inveraray visits and of 
the company of “ fashionables” and of originals there open to in- 
spection, is pretty clear. It seems to have been planned with a 
certain Miss Clavering, niece of the Duke of Argyll, who was not 
- only confidante, but was allowed to hold in some small degree the 
more honourable and responsible position of collaborator. The book 
was certainly in great part written before 1810, and was read in 
manuscript to Lady Charlotte Campbell, who approved of it highly. 
But though the author saw a great deal of literary society —she and 
her father visited Scott at Ashestiel soon after the date just men- 
tioned—the book did not appear till 1818, when it was published by 
Blackwood. It may be suspected that part of the reason for hesita- 
tion was the audacious extent to which (as is acknowledged in the 
correspondence with Miss Clavering) the characters were taken from 
living originals. However this may be, it appeared at last and was 
highly popular, drawing forth immediately after its appearance a 
public compliment from Sir Walter. 

The original idea of Marriage is stated correctly enough in a letter 
to Miss Clavering. It is the introduction of a spoilt child of English 
fashionable life to a rough Highland home abounding with characters. 
Miss Ferrier’s way of working out this conception was to a certain 
extent conventional—it is doubtful whether, with all her power, she 
ever got quite as clear of convention as did her admirable contem- 
porary, Jane Austen—but it brings about many very comical and 
delightful situations. Lady Juliana Lindore is the daughter of a 
somewhat embarrassed English peer, the Earl of Courtland. Having 
no idea beyond her collection of pets, the society to which she has 
been accustomed, and a certain varnish of romance about handsome 
lovers and love in a cottage with a double coach-house, she receives 
with consternation her father’s announcement that she is to marry 
an ugly duke. For a time she vacillates, chiefly owing to the 
splendour of the duke’s presents, but at last the good looks of her 
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handsome lover, Harry Douglas, prevail, and the pair elope to Scot- 
land and are married. Douglas has a commission in the Guards, 
and though he is only the second son of a petty landowner, he has 
fortunately attracted the attention of a rich bachelor, General 
Cameron. But the general is disgusted with his favourite’s escapade, 
Lord Courtland disowns his daughter, and after a brief honeymoon 
there is nothing for it but to accept his father’s invitation to the 
ancestral mansion in the Highlands. The pair set out with man and 
maid, pug, macaw, and squirrel, and Lady Juliana has pleasant 
visions of a romantic, but at the same time elegant, retreat where 
they will sojourn for a short time receiving the attentions of the 
countryside and giving /étes champétres in return, and will then 
return to enjoy the pleasures of London with a handsome endowment 
from her husband’s father. He himself has some misgivings, but 
having left his home at a very early age, and looking back at it 
through the “ filmy blue” of the past, is by no means prepared for 
the actual condition of Glenfern. The introduction of the pair to the 
reality of things takes place as follows :— 


‘‘ The conversation was interrupted ; for just at that moment they had gained 
the summit of a very high hill, and the post-boy, stopping to give his horses 
breath, turned round to the carriage, pointing at the same time, with a signifi- 
cant gesture, toa tall thin gray house, something resembling a tower, that stood 
in the vale beneath. A small sullen-looking lake was in front, on whose 
banks grew neither tree nor shrub. Behind rose a chain of rugged cloud- 
capped hills, on the declivities of which were some faint attempts at young 
plantations ; and the only level ground consisted of a few dingy turnip fields, 
enclosed with stone walls, or dykes, as the post-boy called them. It was now 
November ; the day was rdw and cold; anda thick drizzling rain was begin- 
ning to fall. A dreary stillness reigned all around, broken only at intervals by 
the screams of the sea-fowl that hovered over the lake, on whose dark and 
troubled waters was dimly described a little boat, plied by one solitary being. 

‘*« What a scene!’ at length Lady Juliana exclaimed, shuddering as she 
spoke. ‘Good God, what a scene! Howl pity the unhappy wretches who 
are doomed to dwell in such a place! and yonder hideous grim house—it 
makes me sick to look at it. For Heaven’s sake, bid him drive on.’ Another 
significant look from the driver made the colour mount to Douglas’s cheek, 
as he stammered out, ‘ Surely it can’t be; yet somehow I don’t know. Pray, 
my lad,’ letting down one of the glasses, and addressing the post-boy, ‘ what is 
the name of that house ?’ 

‘** Hoose!’ repeated the driver; ‘ca’ ye thon a hoose? Thon’s gude Glen- 
fern Castle.’ ” 


Disenchantment follows disenchantment. Glenfern is a sufficiently 
commodious but quite uncivilised mansion, and its inhabitants con- 
sist of the father, a well-meaning chieftain, his three maiden sisters 
(Miss Jacky, the sensible woman of the parish, Miss Nicky, who is 
a notable housewife, and Miss Grizzy, who is nothing in particular), 
and five daughters. The eldest son with his wife abides at a short 
distance. Very short experience of these circumstances suffices to 
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reduce Lady Juliana to hysterics, which are treated by the aunts in 
the following fashion :— 


‘¢<QOh, the amiable creature!’ interrupted the unsuspecting spinsters, almost 
stifling her with their caresses as they spoke: ‘ Welcome, a thousand times 
welcome, to Glenfern Castle,’ said Miss Jacky, who was esteemed by much the 
most sensible woman, as well as the greatest orator in the whole parish; 
‘nothing shall be wanting, dearest Lady Juliana, to compensate for a parent’s 
rigour, and make you happy and comfortable. Consider this as your future 
home! My sisters and myself will be as mothers to you; and see these charm- 
ing young creatures,’ dragging forward two tall frightened girls, with sandy 
hair and great purple arms; ‘ thank Providence for having blest you with such 
sisters!’ ‘Don’t speak too much, Jacky, to our dear niece at present,’ said 
Miss Grizzy ; ‘I think one of Lady Maclaughlan’s composing draughts would 
be the best thing for her.’ 

‘* Composing draughts at this time of day! ’ cried Miss Nicky; ‘I should 
think a little good broth a much wiser thing. There are some excellent family 
broth making below, and I’ll desire Tibby to bring a few.’ 

‘¢* Will you take a little soup, love?’ asked Douglas. His lady assented ; 
and Miss Nicky vanished, but quickly re-entered, followed by Tibby, carrying 
a huge bowl of coarse broth, swimming with leeks, greens, and grease. Lady 
Juliana attempted to taste it; but her delicate palate revolted at the homely 
fare; and she gave up the attempt, in spite of Miss Nicky’s earnest entreaties 
to take a few more of these excellent family broth. 

*¢T should think,’ said Henry, as he vainly attempted to stir it round, 
‘that a little wine would be more to the purpose than this stuff.’ 

** The aunts looked at each other ; and, withdrawing to a corner, a whisper- 
ing consultation took place, in which Lady Maclaughlan’s opinion, ‘ birch, balm, 
currant, heating, cooling, running risks,’ &c., &c., transpired. At length the 


question was carried; and some tolerable sherry and a piece of very substantial 
shortbread were produced.” 


What follows may be guessed without much difficulty, though the 
recital is well worth reading. Lady Juliana wearies her husband 
and his relatives with every possible demonstration of insolence and 
folly. The pipes make her faint; her favourite beasts and birds 
(which the old-fashioned politeness of the laird and a certain respect 
for her rank will not permit him to banish) become the nuisances of 
the house; and though she condescends to stay at Glenfern until she 
has enriched the family tree with a new generation—Major Douglas, 
the eldest son, has no children—she shows more and more her utter 
vacuity of mind, her want of real affection for her unlucky husband, 
and the impossibility of satisfying her by any concessions consistent 
with the means of the family. After a time, however, a new 
personage appears on the scene in the person of Lady Maclaughlan, 
one of the strongest and most original characters who had yet found 
a home in English fiction. Her defects are two only, that she is 
admitted to be very nearly a photograph from the life, and that, like 
too many of the characters of Marriage, she has but very little to do 
with the story. Lady Maclaughlan’s humours are almost infinite 
and can hardly hope to represent themselves in any sufficient manner 
by dint of extract. She is a sort of cross between Lady Bountiful 
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and Lady Kew, a mixture which will be admitted to be original, 
especially as one of the.component parts had not yet been sepa- 
rately. presented at all to the public. This is the fashion of her 
introduction :-— 


“Out of this equipage issued a figure, clothed in a light-coloured, large- 
flowered chintz raiment, carefully drawn through the pocket-holes, either for 
its own preservation, or the more disinterested purpose of displaying a dark 
short stuff petticoat, which, with the same liberality, afforded ample scope for 
the survey of a pair of worsted stockings and black leather shoes, something 
resembling buckets. A faded red cloth jacket, which bore evident marks of 
having been severed from its native skirts, now acted in the capacity of a 
spencer. On the head rose a stupendous fabric, in the form of a cap, on the 
summit of which was placed a black beaver hat, tied d la poissarde. A small 
black satin muff in one hand, and a gold-headed walking-stick in the other, 
completed the dress and decoration of this personage.” 


Lady Maclaughlan has a Smollett-like husband who is a hopeless 
cripple, and she is a tyrant to her friends, and especially to “the 
girls,” as she calls the aunts at Glenfern, but she has plenty of 
brains. An excellent scene, though like many in the book rather 
of an extravagant kind, is that where the Glenfern party have come 
to dine with her on a wrong day. They make their way into the 
house with the utmost difficulty, surprise Sir Sampson Maclaughlan 
in undress, and only at last are ushered into the redoubtable pre- 
sence :-— 


‘* After ascending several long dark stairs, and following divers windings 
and turnings, the party at length reached the door of the sanctum sanctorum, 
and having gently tapped, the voice of the priestess was heard in no very 
encouraging accents, demanding ‘ Who was there ?’ 

‘*<« Tt’s only us,’ replied her trembling friend. 

“*¢Qnly us? humph! I wonder what fool is called only us! Open the 
door, Philistine, and see what only us wauts.’ 

‘*The door was opened and the party entered. The day was closing in, but 
by the faint twilight that mingled with the gleams from a smoky smouldering 
fire, Lady Maclaughlan was dimly discernible, as she stood upon the hearth, 
watching the contents of an enormous kettle that emitted both steam and 
odour. She regarded the invaders with her usual marble aspect, and without 
moving either joint or muscle as they drew near. 

***T declare—I don’t think you know us, Lady Maclaughlan,’ said Miss 
Grizzy in a tone of affected vivacity, with which she strove to conceal her 
agitation. 

‘*«* Know you!’ repeated her friend—‘ humph! Who you are, I know very 
well ; but what brings you here, I do no¢ know. Do you know yourselves?’ 

‘***T declare—I can’t conceive ’ began Miss Grizzy; but her trepidation 
arrested her speech, and her sister therefore proceeded— 

‘* «Your ladyship’s declaration is no less astonishing than incomprehensible. 
We have waited upon you by your own express invitation on the day appointed 
by yourself; and we have been received in a manner, I must say, we did not 
expect, considering this is the first visit of our niece Lady Juliana Douglas.’ 

“««T’ll tell you what, girls,’ replied their friend, as she still stood with her 
back to the fire, and her hands behind her; ‘T’ll tell you what,—you are not 
yourselvyes—you are all lost—quite mad—that’s all—humph !’ 

‘« «Tf that’s the case, we cannot be fit company for your ladyship,’ retorted 
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Miss Jacky warmly ; ‘and therefore the best thing we can do is to return the 
way we came. Come, Lady Juliana—come, sister.’ 

“©*T declare, Jacky, the impetuosity of your temper is—I really cannot 
stand it ? and the gentle Grizzy gave way to a flood of tears. 

““< You used to be rational, intelligent creatures,’ resumed her ladyship ; 
‘but what has come over you, I don’t know. You come tumbling in here at 
the middle of the night—and at the top of the house—nobody knows how— 
when I never was thinking of you ; and because I don’t tell a parcel of lies, and 
pretend I expected you, you are for flying off again—humph! Is this the 
behaviour of women in their senses? But since you are here, you may as well 
sitdown and say what brought you. Get down, Gil Blas—go along, Tom 
Jones,’ addressing two huge cats, who occupied a three-cornered leather chair 
by the fireside, and who relinquished it with much reluctance. 

‘«* How do you do, pretty creature?’ kissing Lady Juliana, as she seated 
her in this cat’s cradle. ‘Now, girls, sit down, and tell what brought you here 
to-day—humph !’ 

‘©<Can your Ladyship ask such a question, after having formally invited 
us?’ demanded the wrathful Jacky. 

‘¢<T’li tell you what, girls; you were just as much invited by me to dine here 
to-day as you were appointed to sup with the Grand Seignior—humph!’ 

‘«« What day of the week does your Ladyship call this ?’ 

*« «J call it Tuesday ; but I suppose the Glenfern calendar calls it Thursday : 
Thursday was the day I ipvited you to come.’ 

“¢«P’m sure—I’m thankful we’re got to the bottom of it at last,’ cried Miss 
Grizzy ; ‘I read it, because I’m sure you wrote it, Tuesday.’ 

‘«*« How could you be such a fool, my love, as to read it any such thing ? 
Even if it had been written Tuesday, you might have had the sense to know it 
meant Thursday. When did you know me invite anybody for a Tuesday ?’ 

‘‘¢T declare it’s very true; I certainly ought to have known better. I am 
quite confounded at my own stupidity; for as you observe, even though you 
had said Tuesday, I might have known that you must have meant Thursday.’ 

‘*« Well, well, no more about it. Since you are here you must stay here, 
and you must have something to eat, I suppose. Sir Sampson and I have 
dined two hours ago; but you shall have your dinner for all that. I must 
shut shop for this day, it seems, and leave my resuscitating tincture all in the 
deadthraw—Methusalem pills quite in their infancy. But there’s no help for 
it. Since you are here you must stay here, and you must be fed and lodged ; 
so get along, girls, get along. Here, Gil Blas—come, Tom Jones.’ And, pre- 
ceded by her cats, and followed by her guests, she led the way to the parlour.” 


The humours of Glenfern and its neighbourhood, however, come 
to an end before long. The offer of a farm to Harry Douglas by his 
good-natured old father and his wife’s utter horror at the idea, the 
birth of twin girls for whom their mother entertains no feelings but 
profound disgust, and the general revolt of the whole family at Lady 
Juliana are happily succeeded by the relenting of General Cameron. 
He procures the restoration of the commission which Douglas has 
forfeited by breaking his leave and gives him a handsome allowance. 
One of the twins is left to the care of Mrs. Douglas; the elder 
brother’s wife, the other accompanies her parents to London. But 
Lady Juliana’s senseless folly once more ruins her husband. Her 
discourtesy to General Cameron alienates him, her insane extrava- 
gance far outruns the allowance which even while marrying and 
disinheriting Harry he does not withhold. Douglas goes on foreign 
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service and practically nothing more is heard of him. Lady Juliana 
finds a home with her daughter Adelaide in the house of her 
brother, who has been deserted by his wife. A long gap occurs in 
the chronology, and the story is resumed when Adelaide and Mary 
(whom her mother has practically forgotten) are grown up. It is 
thought proper (much to Lady Juliana’s disgust) that her daughter 
shall pay her a visit, and the second volume of the novel is occupied 
by the history of this. On the way to England there is a lively 
episode in which Mary Douglas is taken to see an ancient great-aunt 
in Edinburgh, whose account of the “improvements” of modern 
days is not a little amusing. Mrs. MacShake, indeed, is one of those 
originals, evidently studies from the life, whom Miss Ferrier could 
draw with a somewhat malicious but an admirably graphic pen. 
Similar characters of a redeeming kind in the second part of the 
book are Dr. Redgill, Lord Courtland’s house physician, a parasite 
of a bygone but extremely amusing type, and Lady Emily, Lord 
Courtland’s daughter, who is one of a class of young women whom for 
some incomprehensible reason no novelist before Miss Austen dared 
to make a heroine of. Mary herself, who is the heroine, is a great 
trial to the modern reader. 


‘*¢T am now to meet my mother!’ thought she; and, unconscious of every- 
thing else, she was assisted from the carriage, and conducted into the house. 
A door was thrown open ; but shrinking from the glare of light and sound of 
voices that assailed her, she stood dazzled and dismayed, till she beheld a 
figure approaching that she guessed to be her mother. Her heart beat violently 
—a film was upon her eyes—she made an effort to reach her mother’s arms, 
and sank lifeless on her bosom! 

‘Lady Juliana, for such it was, doubted not but that her daughter was 
really dead; for though she talked of fainting every hour of the day herself, 
still what is emphatically called a dead-faint was a spectacle no less strange 
than shocking to her. She was therefore sufficiently alarmed and overcome to 
behave in a very interesting manner; and some yearnings of pity even possessed 
her heart as she beheld her daughter’s lifeless form extended before her—her 
beautiful, though inanimate features, half hid by the profusion of golden ring- 
lets that fell around her. But these kindly feelings were of short duration ; 
for no sooner was the nature of her daughter’s insensibility ascertained, than 
all her former hostility returned, as she found every one’s attention directed to 
Mary, and she herself entirely overlooked in the general interest she had 
excited; and her displeasure was still further increased as Mary, at length 
slowly unclosing her eyes, stretched out her hands, and faintly articulated, 
‘My mother !’” 


In the same way “ trembling violently ” she is ready to fall upon 
her sister’s neck, a proceeding to which her sister (a young woman, 
leaving something to desire in point of morality, but sensible enough) 
strongly objects. This second volume includes, besides the capital 
figure of Dr. Redgill (to whom I regret that justice cannot be 
done by extracts), not a few isolated studies of the ridiculous which 
can hardly be too highly spoken of. The drawback is that they 
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have no more than the faintest connection with the story as such ; 
indeed, it can hardly be said that there is any story in Marriage. It 
is a collection of exceedingly clever caricatures, some of which 
deserve a higher title, and the best of which will rank with the best 
originals in English fiction. 

Six years passed between the appearance of Marriage and the 
appearance of The Inheritance. The practical success of the earlier 
book may best be judged by the fact that while Marriage brought 
Miss Ferrier in £150, Blackwood, who had published it, gave her 
more than six times as much for the new novel. For once differ- 
ence of price and profit corresponded not unduly to difference of 
merit. The individual studies and characters of The Inheritance are 
as good as those of Marriage, while the novel, as a novel, is infinitely 
better. In her first work the author had been content to string 
together amusing caricatures or portraits without any but a rudi- 
mentary attempt at central interest. The Inheritance, if its plot is of 
no great intricacy (Miss Ferrier was never famous for plots), is at 
any rate decently charpenté, and the excellent studies of character, 
which make it delightful to read, are bound together with a very 
respectable cement of narrative. ‘‘ The Inheritance” is the Earldom 
and estates of Rossville, which, by a chapter of accidents, devolve on 
Gertrude St. Clair, the only daughter of a younger and misallied 
brother of the reigning Earl, as inheritrix presumptive. She and 
her mother are invited to Rossville Castle, the inhabitants of which 
are the reigning Earl and his sister, Lady Betty. Lady Betty is a 
nonentity, Lord Rossville a pompous fool, who delights in his own 
eloquence. 

The Rossville society is completed by three nephews, with one of 
whom Gertrude is intended to fall in love, with another of whom she 
ought to fall in love, and (as a natural consequence) with the third 
of whom she does fall in love. The remaining characters of the 
book are more numerous than is the case in Marriage, and much 
better grouped. Miss Pratt, a talkative cousin of the Rossville 
family, is one of the few characters in Miss Ferrier’s books who can 
afford comparison with those of Miss Austen. She is constantly 
citing the witticisms of a certain Anthony Whyte, who may be justly 
said to be an ancestorof Mrs. Harris, inasmuch as he is always talked 
about and never seen. She is also foredoomed to cross the soul of 
Lord Rossville, whose feelings of decency she outrages by proposing 
that.a large company shall visit his dressing-room, whose elaborate 
sentences she constantly interrupts, and whom she finally kills, by 
making her appearance in a hearse, the only vehicle which she has 
been able to engage to convey her through a snowstorm. The other 
branch of Gertrude’s connections, however, furnish their full share 


to the gallery of satirical portraits. The Blacks, Mrs. St. Clair’s 
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relations, have improved somewhat in circumstances since she made 
a stolen match with her husband, and they are now on the outskirts 
of county society. The eldest daughter is engaged to a wealthy and 
fairly well-connected Nabob, Major Waddell, and on this unlucky 
pair Miss Ferrier concentrates the whole weight of her sarcasm, 
especially on Miss Bell Black, the bride elect, who is always talking 
about “ my situation.”’ The gem, however, of this part of the book 
is the following letter from Lilly Black, the second sister and brides- 
maid, who, according to old fashion, accompanies Major and Mrs. 
Waddell on their bridal tour. Jeffrey is said to have admired this 
particularly, which shows that the awful Aristarch of Craigcrook, 
when his prejudices were not concerned, and when new planets did 
not swim too impertinently into his ken, was quite ready to give them 
welcome. 


‘The following letters were put into Gertrude’s hand one morning. The 
first she opened was sealed with an evergreen leaf; motto, Je ne change qu’en 
mourant. : 

‘¢*T am inexpressibly pained to think what an opinion my dearest cousin 
must have formed of me, from having allowed so much time to elapse ere I 
commenced a corespondence from which, believe me, I expect to derive the 
most unfeigned and heartfelt delight. _But you, my dear friend, whose fate it 
has been to roam, ‘‘ and other realms to view,” will, I am sure, make allowance 
for the apparent neglect and unkindness I have been guilty of, which, be 
assured, was very far from designed on my part. Indeed, scarce a day has 
elapsed since we parted that I have not planned taking up my pen to address 
you, and to attempt to convey to you some idea, however faint, of all I have 
seen and felt since bidding adieu to Caledonia. But, alas! so many of the 
vulgar cares of life obtrude themselves even here, in ‘‘ wilds unknown to public 
view,” as have left me little leisure for the interchange of thought. 

‘* « Were it not for these annoyances, and the want of a congenial soul to pour 
forth my feelings to, I could almost imagine myself in Paradise. Apropos, is a 
certain regiment still at B., and have you got acquainted with any of the 
officers yet? You will perhaps be tempted to smile at that question; but I 
assure you there is nothing at allin it. The Major and Bell (or Mrs. Major 
Waddell, as she wishes to be called in future, as she thinks Bell too familiar an 
appellation for a married woman) are, I think, an uncommon happy attached 
pair—the only drawback to their happiness is the Major’s having been particu- 
larly bilious of late, which he ascribes to the heat of the weather, but expects 
to derive the greatest benefit from the waters of Harrowgate. For my part, I 
am sure many a “longing lingering look” I shall cast behind when we bid 
adieu to the sylvan shores of Winander. I have attempted some views of it, 
which may serve to carry to you some idea of its beauties. One on a watch- 


paper, I think my most successful effort. The Major has rallied me a good 


deal as to who that is intended for; but positively that is all a joke, I do assure 
you. But it is time that I should now attempt to give you some account of 
my travels, though, as I promise myself the delight of showing you my journal 
when we meet, I shall omit the detail of our journey, and at once waft you to 
what Icall Lake Land. But where shall I find language to express my admi- 
ration ! 

“«¢Qne thing I must not omit to mention, in order that you may be able to 
conceive some idea of the delight we experienced, and for which we were 
indebted to the Major’s politeness and gallantry. In order to surprise us, he 
proposed our taking a little quiet sail, as he termed it, on the lake. All was 
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silence; when, upon a signal made, figure to yourself the astonishment and 
delight of Mrs. Major and myself, when a grand flourish of French horns 
burst upon our ears, waking the echoes all round; the delightful harmony was 
repeated from every recess which echo haunted on the borders of the lake. At 
first, indeed, the surprise was almost too much for Mrs. Major, and she became 
a little hysterical, but she was soon recovered by the Major’s tenderness and 
assurances of safety. Indeed he is, without exception, the most exemplary 
and devoted husband I ever beheld; still I confess (but that is entre nous), 
that to me, the little taste he displays for the tuneful Nine would be a great 
drawback to my matrimonial felicity. 

‘« After having enjoyed this delightful concert, we bade a long adieu to the 
sylvan shores of Ulls Water, and proceeded to Keswick, or, as it is properly 
denominated, Derwent Water, which is about three miles long; its pure 
transparent bosom, studded with numberless wooded islands, and its sides 
beautifully variegated with elegant mansions, snow-white cottages, taper 
spires, pleasant fields, adorned by the hand of cultivation, and towering groves 
that seem as if impervious to the light of day. The celebrated Fall of Lodore 
I shall not attempt to depict; but figure, if you can, a stupendous cataract, 
rushing headlong over enormous rocks and crags, which vainly seem to oppose 
themselves in its progress. 

‘¢« With regret we tore ourselves from the cultivated beauties of Derwent, 
and taking a look, en passant, of the more secluded Grassmere and Rydall, 
we at length found ourselves on the shores of the magnificent Winander. 

‘** Picture to yourself, if it be possible, stupendous mountains rearing their 
cloud-capped heads in all the sublimity of horror, while an immense sheet of 
azure reflected the crimson and yellow rays of the setting sun as they floated o’er 
its motionless green bosom, on which was impressed the bright image of the sur- 
rounding woods and meadows, speckled with snowy cottages and elegant villas! 
I really felt as if inspired, so much was my enthusiasm kindled, and yet I fear 
my description will fail in conveying to you any idea of this never-to-be- 
forgotten scene. But I must now bid you adieu, which I do with the greatest 
reluctance. How thought flows upon me when I take up my pen! how 
inconceivable to me the distaste which some people express for letter-writing ! 
Scribbling, as they contemptuously term it. How I pity such vulgar 
souls! You, my dear cousin, I am sure, are not one of them. I have 
scarcely left room for Mrs. Major toadda PS. Adieu! Your affectionate 

<< ¢ LILLY.’ 

‘* Mrs. Waddell’s postscript was as follows :— 

‘**Ma CHERE CovusINE—Of course you cannot expect that I, a married 
woman, can possibly have much time to devote to my female friends, with an 
adoring husband, who never stirs from my side, and to whom my every thought 
is due. But this much, in justice to myself, I think it proper to say, that I 
am the happiest of my sex, and that I find my Waddell everything generous, 
kind, and brave! 


‘¢¢TSABELLA WADDELL.’ ” 


There are not many better things than this of the kind, and it is 
matched by a long passage (too long, unhappily, to quote) as to a 
certain Miss Becky Duguid, an old maid, and a victim of commis- 
sions and such-like secrifices to friendship. But one passage also 
dealing with the Black family must be given to show the keenness 
of Miss Ferrier’s observation, and the neatness of her satirical 
expression :— 


‘‘ Mrs. Fairbairn was one of those ladies who, from the time she became a 
mother, ceased to be anything else. All the duties, pleasures, charities, and 
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decencies of life were henceforth concentrated in that one grand characteristic ; 
every object in life was henceforth viewed through that single medium. Her 
own mother was no longer her mother; she was the grandmother of her dear 
infants, her brothers and sisters were mere uncles and aunts, and even her 
husband ceased to be thought of as her husband from the time he became a 
father. He was no longer the being who had claims on her time, her thoughts, 
her talents, her affections; he was simply Mr. Fairbairn, the noun masculine 
of Mrs. Fairbairn, and the father of her children. Happily for Mr. Fairbairn, 
he was not a person of very nice feelings or refined taste; and although at first 
he did feel a little unpleasant when he saw how much his children were pre- 
ferred to himself, yet in time he became accustomed to it, then came to look 
upon Mrs. Fairbairn as the most exemplary of mothers, and finally resolved 
himself into the father of a very fine family, of which Mrs. Fairbairn was the 
mother. In all this there was more of selfish egotism and animal instinct than 
of rational affection or Christian principle; but both parents piqued themselves 
upon their fondness for their offspring, as if it were a feeling peculiar to them- 
selves, and not one they shared in common with the lowest and weakest of 
their species. Like them, too, it was upon the bodies of their children that 
they lavished their chief care and tenderness, for, as to the immortal interests 
of their souls, or the cultivation of their minds, or the improvement of their 
tempers, these were but little attended to, at least in comparison of their 
health and personal appearance.” 


Such passages are fair, but not extraordinarily favourable 
examples of the faculty of satire (a little “hard” perhaps, as even 
her admirers acknowledged it to be, but admirably clear-sighted and 
felicitous in expression) with which Miss Ferrier illustrated all her 
novels, and especially this her masterpiece. The general story of 
The Inheritance is, however, quite sufficiently interesting and well- 
managed, even without the embroidery of character study. Lord 
Rossville, a well-meaning but short-sighted man, begins to suspect, 
rightly enough in general, but wrongly in particular, that his 
heiress is likely to be disobedient to his desire that she shall marry 
her cousin (and failing her, his next heir), Mr. Delmour, a dull 
politician. She boldly tells him that she cannot marry Mr. Delmour, 
and he threatens to disinherit her, but before his mind is fully made 
up he dies suddenly, and she succeeds. Her lover, the younger 
brother of Mr. Delmour, has shown signs of interestedness which 
might be suspicious to a less guileless person than Gertrude, but the 
chapter of accidents enables him to regain his position, and he is 
more attentive than ever to the Countess of Rossville in her own 
right. Luckily an old promise to her mother prevents her from marry- 
ing at once. But at her lover’s suggestion she goes up to London, 
is introduced by him to fashionable society, indulges in all sorts of 
expense and folly (Miss Ferrier is great on the expense and folly of 
London life, and the wickedness of absenteeism), and neglects the 
good works at Rossville, in which the third cousin Lindsay, the 
virtuous hero of the story, has interested her before. At last she 
returns to her home, and a storm, which has long been brewing, 
breaks. A stranger, who has before been introduced as mysteriously 
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threatening and annoying Mrs. St. Clair, makes himself more objec- 
tionable than ever, forcing his way into the castle, wantonly exhibit- 
ing his power over the mother, and through her over her indignant 
daughter, and by degrees making himself wholly intolerable. At 
last the mystery is disclosed. Gertrude is not Countess of Rossville 
at all, nor even daughter of Mrs. St. Clair. She is a supposititious 
child whom her ambitious mother (so called) has taken for the pur- 
pose of foisting her as heiress on the Rossville family. At first it 
seems as if. she were to suffer the intolerable punishment of being 
handed over to the scoundrel Lewiston as his daughter, but his 
pretensions to her are so far disproved. Cetera quis nescit? The 
faithless Colonel Delmour flies off, the good Lindsay remains, and a 
course of accidents replaces Gertrude as mistress (though not in her 
own right) at Rossville Castle. 

The Inheritance is a book which really deserves a great deal of 
praise. Almost the only exceptions to be taken to it are the rather 
violent alternations of avayvwpiors and meprmérea, which lead to the 
- conclusion and the mismanagement of the figure of Lewiston. This 
ruffian is represented as a Yankee, but he is not in the least like 
either the American of history or the conventional Yankee of fiction 
and the stage. He is clearly a character for whom the author had 
no type ready in her memory or experience, and whom she conse- 
quently invented partly out of her own head and partly from such 
rather inappropriate stock models of villains as she happened to be 
acquainted with. He is not probable in himself, nor are his actions 
probable, for a business-like scoundrel such as he is represented 
to be would have known perfectly well that forcing himself into 
Rossville Castle, and behaving as if it were his own property, was 
an almost certain method of killing the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. But these faults are not of the first importance, and the 
general merits of the book are very great. Gertrude herself is a 
consistent, lifelike, and agreeable character, neither too sentimental 
nor too humoursome, but perfectly human ; all the other characters 
group well round her, and as for the merely satirical passages and 
personages they are wholly admirable. 

The Inheritance was more popular even than Marriage had been ; 
but the author still refused to be hurried into production. She had 
always been very coy about acknowledging her work—all her books 
were published anonymously—and she was accustomed to write 
(though that operation may seem a harmless one enough) with as 
much secrecy as Miss Austen herself observed. But Sir Walter Scott 
was taken into confidence as to the publication of Destiny, and 
through his good offices with Cadell she obtained a much larger sum 
for it than she had hitherto received. The book is an advance even 
upon The Inheritance, and much more upon Marriage, in unity and 
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completeness of plot, and it contains two or three of Miss Ferrier’s 
most elaborate and finished pictures of oddities. But, as it seems to 
me, there is a considerable falling off in verve and spontaneity. The 
story-interest of the book centres on the fortunes of Glenroy, a 
Highland chieftain of large property, and his daughter Edith. In 
former days an appanage of considerable extent has been carved out 
of the Glenroy property, and this at the date of the story has fallen 
in to a distant relation of the family, who is childless, and who visits 
the country for the first time. Glenroy, petty tyrant though he is- 
at home, condescends to court this kinsman for the sake of his. 
inheritance. The old man, however, who is both ill-natured and 
parsimonious, and who is revolted by the luxurious waste of 
Glenroy’s household, leaves the property, under rather singular 
conditions, to certain poor relations of Glenroy’s, Ronald Mal- 
colm, a boy about the same age as the chief’s son, Norman, and 
his nephew, Reginald, being the special heir. This boy goes to sea, 
and what may be called one branch of the plot concerns his disap- 
pearance and his unwillingness, by making himself known after a 
long absence, to oust his father from the property (as under the 
settlement he would be obliged to do). The other branch, which is 
reunited with this first branch rather adroitly, springs in this wise. 
Glenroy, somewhat late in life, and after the birth of his children 
Norman and Edith, has married Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave, a re- 
production of Lady Juliana in Marriage. She has one daughter, 
who, by the death of relations, becomes a peeress in her own right 
(Miss Ferrier, it will be observed, has a genuinely Scotch objection 
to limiting the descent of honours to heirs male), and Lady Eliza- 
beth having quarrelled with her husband, is very glad to take her 
daughter Florinda away with her. Only after many years does she 
return, and the rivalry (unconscious on Edith’s part) between Glen- 
roy’s daughter and the English peeress for the hand of Reginald 
gives rise to some good scenes. Norman Malcolm, the heir, has 
died already, and after a short period of dotage Glenroy himself 
follows, leaving his daughter totally unprovided for, in consequence 
of his belief in her approaching marriage to Reginald, on whom the 
estates devolve. Edith’s subsequent fortunes (for, as may be readily 
imagined, the beautiful and wealthy Florinda carries the day) ; her 
stay with some Cockney connections of her mother’s; the unlucky 
relations (again much copied from Marriage) of Reginald and 
Florinda, all lead up to the final reappearance of Ronald and the 
necessary marriage bells." 

The lighter dishes of this particular banquet consist of a Haus- 
Jranzisin, Madame Latour (who is perhaps somewhat indebted to 
Miss Edgeworth); of the Cockney pair, Mr. and Mrs. Ribley, 
amusing but conventional; of the chief’s two dependants and butts, 
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Benbowie, a cocklaird of his own clan, and Mrs. Macaulay, a good- 
hearted, poor relation, who plays the mother to Edith; and, above 
all, of Mr. McDow, the minister of the parish. This last portrait 
is a satire of what Dryden called the “ bloody” kind (the same word 
in the same sense is used to this day in the politest French, and I do 
not know why English should be more squeamish), on the foibles of the 
Presbyterian clergy. Jeffrey is said to have pronounced Mr. McDow 
an entire and perfect chrysolite. With his “ moderate” opinions, 
his constant hunger and thirst after decreets and augmentations (it 
may be explained to those who do not know Scotland that a minister 
of the Established Church, unlike his English compeer, is enabled, 
if he chooses, to be a perpetual thorn in the sides of the owners of 
real property in his parish by claims for increased stipend, repairs to 
the manse, &c.), his vulgarity, his stupid jokes, his unfailing 
presence as an uninvited guest at every feast, there is no doubt of 
the truth of the picture or of the strength of the satire. But Miss 
Ferrier occasionally lets her acid bite a little too deeply, and it may 
be thought that she has done this here. Mr. McDow has the same 
fault as some of Flaubert’s characters—he is too uniformly disgust- 
ing. A testimonial to this man, who is a model, be it remembered, 
of coarseness, ignorance, stupidity, and selfish neglect of his duties, 
is a good specimen of the sharp strokes which Miss Ferrier con- 
stantly dealt to the vices and follies of society—strokes sharper 


perhaps than any lady novelist, except George Eliot, has cared or 
known how to aim :— 


‘‘My Dear Sir—It is with the most unfeigned satisfaction I take up my 
pen to bear my public testimony to worth such as yours, enriched and adorned 
as it is with abilities of the first order—polished and refined by all that learning 
can bestow. From the early period at which our friendship commenced few, I 
flatter myself, can boast of a more intimate acquaintance with you than myself; 
but such is the retiring modesty of your nature, that I fear, were I to express 
the high sense I entertain of your merit, I might wound that delicacy which is 
so prominent a feature in your character. I shall therefore merely affirm, that 
your talents I consider as of the very highest order; your learning and 
erudition are deep, various, and profound; while your scholastic researches 
have ever been conducted on the broad basis of Christian moderation and 
gentlemanly liberality. Your doctrines I look upon as of the most sound, 
practical description, calculated to superinduce the clearest and most compre- 
hensive system of Christian morals, to which your own character and conduct 
afford an apt illustration. As a preacher, your language is nervous, copious, 
and highly rhetorical ; your action in the pulpit free, easy, and graceful. As 
a companion, your colloquial powers are of no ordinary description, while the 
dignity of your manners, combined with the suavity of your address, render 
your company universally sought after in the very first society. In short, to 
sum up the whole, | know no man more likely than yourself to adorn the 
gospel, both by your precept and example. With the utmost esteem and respect, 

‘*T am, dear Sir, 
‘* Most faithfully and sincerely yours, 
‘* RoDERICK M‘Craw, 
‘* Professor of Belles Lettres.” 
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Destiny was published in 1831, and was its author’s last work. 
Nothing else from her pen has been published to my knowledge, 
except the brief reminiscences of visits to Ashestiel and Abbotsford, 
which appeared in Temple Bar some years ago, and are reprinted in 
this edition. Her silence was not owing to want of invitation to 
write, for London publishers offered her handsome terms; but she 
could not please herself with any idea that occurred to her, and 
accordingly declined the offers. Indeed, there are not, I think, 
wanting signs in Destiny that a fourth book would have been a 
failure. She was no longer young; her stock of originals, taken sur 
le vif, was probably exhausted ; her old sarcastic pleasure in cynical 
delineation was giving way to a somewhat pietistic view of things 
which is very noticeable in her last novel; and, to crown all, she 
was in failing health and suffered especially from impaired eyesight. 
Yet she survived the publication of Destiny for nearly a quarter 
of a century, and did not die till November, 1854, at the age of 
seventy-two. 

Miss Ferrier’s characteristics as a novelist are well marked and not 
likely to escape any reader. But nothing brings them out so clearly 
as the inevitable comparison with her great contemporary, Miss 
Austen. Of the many divisions which may be made between different 
classes of fiction writers, there is one which is perhaps as clearly 
visible, though it is perhaps not so frequently drawn, asany. There 
is one set of novelists (Le Sage, Fielding, Thackeray, Miss Austen, 
are among its most illustrious names) whose work always seems like 
a section of actual life, with only the necessary differentia of artistic 
treatment. There is another, with Balzac and Dickens for its most 
popular exponents, and Balzac alone for its greatest practitioner, whose 
work, if not false, is always more or less abnormal. In the one case 
the scenes on the stage are the home, the forum, the streets which all 
know or might have known if they had lived at the time and place of 
the story. These writers have each in his or her own degree 
something of the universality and truth of Shakespeare. No 
special knowledge is needed to appreciate them; no one is likely 
in reading them to stop himself to ask—Is this possible or 
probable? In the other case the spectator is led through a 
series of museums, many if not most of the objects in which 
are extraordinary specimens, “ sports,” monstrosities; while some, 
perhaps, are like the quaint creations of Waterton’s fancy and in- 
genuity—something more than monsters, mere deliberate things of 
shreds and patches more or less cleverly made to look as if they 
might have been at some time or other viables. Of these two schools, 
Miss Ferrier belongs to the last, though she is not by any means an 
extreme practitioner in it. A moment’s thought will show that the 
system o. relying for the most part on thumb-nail sketches which she 
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avowedly practised leads to this result. Not only is the observer 
prompted to take the most strongly marked and eccentric specimens 
in his or her range of observation, but in copying them the invariable 
result of imitation, the deepening of the strokes, and the hardening 
of the lines, leads to further departure from the common form. These 
eccentricities, too, whether copied or imagined, fit but awkwardly 
into any regular plot. The novelist is as much tempted to let her 
story take care of itself while she is emphasising her “ humours ” as 
another kind of novelist is tempted to let it take care of itself while 
he is discoursing to his readers about his characters, or about things 
in general. Hence the sort of writing which was Miss Ferrier’s 
particular forte leads to two inconveniences—the neglect of a con- 
gruous and sufficient central interest, and the paying of dispro- 
portionate attention to minor characters. The contrast, therefore, even 
of The Inheritance with, let us say, Pride and Prejudice is a curious 
one, and no reader can miss the wantin the later book of the wonder- 
ful perspective and proportion, the classical avoidance of exaggera- 

. tion, which mark Miss Austen’s masterpiece. On the other hand, 
it is interesting enough to let the imagination attempt to conceive 
what Miss Ferrier would have made of Lady Catherine, of Mr. 
Collins, of the Meryton vulgarities. The satire would be as sharp, 
but it would be rougher, the instrument would be rather a saw 
than a razor, and the executioner would linger over her task with 
a certain affectionate forgetfulness that she had other things to do 
than to vivisect. 

Notwithstanding this drawback, notwithstanding her admitted 
inability to manage pathos (which in her hands becomes mere 
sensibilité of an obviously unreal kind), and lastly, notwithstanding 
her occasional didactic passages which are simply a bore, Miss Ferrier 
is an admirable novelist, especially for those who can enjoy unsparing 
social satire and a masterly faculty of caricature. She writes, as far as 
mere writing goes, well, and not unfrequently exceedingly well. It 
is obvious, not so much from her quotations, for they are dubious 
evidence, but from the general tone of her work that she was 
thoroughly well read. There are comparatively few Scotticisms in 
her, and she has a knack of dry sarcasm which continues the best 
traditions of the eighteenth century in its freedom from mere 
quaintness and grotesque. The character of Glenroy at the begin- 
ning of Destiny is nearly as well written as St. Evremond himself 
could have done it, and the sentence which concludes it is a good 
example of its manner. “As it was impossible, however, that any 
one so great in himself could make a great marriage, his friends and 
followers, being reasonable people, merely expected that he would 
make the best marriage possible.’ This little sentence, with the 
admirable piece of galimatias already quoted from Mrs. St. Clair’s 
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interview with Lord Rossville, and the description in Marriage of 
Miss Becky Douglas’s arms as “strapped back by means of a pink 
ribbon of no ordinary strength or doubtful hue,”’ are examples taken 
at random of the verbal shafts which Miss Ferrier scatters all 
about her pages to the great delight of those who have alertness 
of mind enough to perceive, and good taste or ill-nature enough (for 
both explanations may be given) to enjoy them. 

Her main claim, however, to be read is unquestionably in her 
gallery of originals, or (as it has been, with the dispassionateness of a 
critic who does not want to make his goose too much of a swan, 
called) her museum of abnormalities. They may or may not have 
places assigned to them rather too prominent for the general harmony 
of the picture. They may or may not be exaggerated. There may or 
may not be a certain likeness to the fiendish conduct of the ancestor 
of the author’s friend, Lord Cassillis, in the manner in which she 
carefully oils them, and as carefully disposes them on the gridiron 
for roasting. But they are excellent company. The three aunts, 
Lady Maclaughlan, Mrs. MacShake, Dr. Redgill, and in a minor 
degree the Bath Précieuses in Marriage, Lord Rossville, Miss Pratt, 
Adam Ramsay, and above all “Mrs. Major” in The Inheritance, 
Molly Macaulay, Mr. McDow, and the Ribleys, in Destiny, are 
persons with whom the reader is delighted to meet, sorry to part, 
and (if he have any affection for good novels) certain to meet 
again. When itis added that though she does not often indulge 
it, Miss Ferrier possesses a remarkable talent for description, it 
will be seen that she has no mean claims. Indeed, of the four 
requisites of the novelist, plot, character, description, and dialogue, 
she is only weak in the first. The lapse of an entire half-century 
and a complete change of manners have put her books to the hardest 
test they are ever likely to have to endure, and they come through 
it triumphantly. 


GerorcE SAINTSBURY. 
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THE ANTHROPOMETRIC LABORATORY. 


WueEN shall we have anthropometric laboratories, where a man may 
from time to time get himself and his children weighed, measured, 
and rightly photographed, and have each of their bodily faculties 
tested, by the best methods known to modern science? In the Jan- 
uary number ofthis Review I endeavoured to show the advantages of 
Photographic Chronicles maintained from childhood to age, and how 
they should be made and preserved ; in the present memoir I propose 
to briefly speak upon the anthropometric and medical facts that 
might properly be recorded by the side of the photographs in the 
family records to which I there referred. I shall endeavour to define 
the scope of what may be effected in this direction, partly by accurate 
apparatus now extant, and partly in a rougher and less effective way 
owing to the present want of appropriate apparatus. In doing so the 
instrumental and other desiderata will be pointed out that seem most 
easily capable of being supplied if the attention of a few persons 
interested in the matter could be brought to bear on the subject. 
Two things are at present needed—a desire among many persons to 
have themselves and their children accurately appraised, and an 
effort among a few scientific persons who have the special knowledge 
required for the purpose to systematise the methods by which this 
could best be done. 

There appears at length to be a somewhat general concurrence of 
opinion that the possibilities of a child’s future career are more 
narrowly limited than our forefathers were fondly disposed to believe. 
I shall not endeavour to epitomise the many arguments pro and con 
in respect to such views as these, but will merely recall in partial 
justification of them the results of some inquiries into the life 
histories of twins’ that I published a few years ago. I took two 
categories of twins—those who were closely alike in their infancy 
and those who were exceedingly unlike—and I traced their histories 
up to the date of the memoir. It appeared that twins who were 
closely alike at the first, frequently preserved their resemblance 
throughout life, subject I may almost say to the accident of a fever or 
other serious illness altering the constitution of one of them, and 
laying the first foundation of a gradually widening divergence. I 
found not a few cases in which twins residing apart and following 
different professions at home and abroad still continued to live 
parallel lives, ageing in the same way, and preserving all along the 
same features, voice, gestures, and ways of thought. I also met with 
cases in which death had occurred at nearly the same time to the two 


(1) Journal of Anthropolog.cal Institute, 1875. Fraser's Magazine, Nov., 1875. 
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twins, and from the same disease. It further appeared, as regards 
those twins who were born very unlike, that in no case did their 
dissimilarity lessen under the influence of identical nurture. They 
had the same nurses, the same tutors, the same companions, they 
were reared in every respect alike, yet their characters continued to 
be as dissimilar, and, I need hardly add, their features remained as 
different as if they had belonged to totally different families. The 
conclusion to which I was driven by the results of this inquiry was 
that a surprisingly small margin seemed to be left to the effects of 
circumstances and education, and to the exercise of what we are 
accustomed to call “ free-will.” 

It follows from such opinions as these, which appear to be gaining 
ground in popular estimation, that it is highly desirable to give more 
attention than has been customary hitherto to investigate and define 
the capacities of each individual. They form his stock-in-trade, the 
amount of which admits of definition, whereby he has to gain his 
livelihood, and to fulfil the claims upon him as head of a family and 
as a citizen. So far as we succeed in measuring and expressing them, 
so far almost in an equal degree should we be able to forecast what 
the man is really fit for, and what he may undertake with the least 
risk of disappointment. They would encourage him if unduly 
timid, or they would warn him from efforts doomed to be wasted. 

What I propose to speak of in the present memoir are those mea- 
surements of the bodily form and faculties that can, or apparently 
could be, made with some precision, but the personal data in respect to 
intellectual and emotional capacities and to special aptitudes and 
tastes require a separate treatment. The progress of the art of 
measurement of the more purely bodily faculties has been by no 
means uniform. It hasnever been specially directed towards further- 
ing the knowledge of the life-history of individuals, but for the most 
part towards other theoretical investigations. In some cases elabo- 
rate instruments and methods of observation have been devised by 
which certain faculties have been tested with extreme minuteness ; in 
other cases no well-contrived and approved system of examination 
exists. If everything should be stated by which anthropometry might 
profit, the effect would be not unlike the map of some partially 
settled country drawn on a scale so large as to show the cadastral 
survey of its principal town lands. A fraction of the whole would 
thus be minutely engraved, the wide adjacent regions would be 
represented by a few lines of route, and the remainder would consist 
of blanks. In order to convey in the best way an idea of what is 
known about such a country as this, the general map of it should 
be on a small scale, and then uniformity of treatment becomes pos- 
sible. Acting on this principle, I shall avoid entering into details 
on those subjects where there exists very much to speak of, and 
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shall nowhere go farther than is sufficient to express the simpler 
requirements of anthropometry. 

Let us then consider how we should set to work to define and 
describe the various bodily faculties of a person whom we had ample 
means of observing, say one of our own children. Some of the 
observations could hardly be made except at a properly equipped 
anthropometric laboratory ; others, as it will be seen, could at present 
be carried on best in the playground. I shall not care to distinguish 
these in the description, they will be obvious enough when they occur. 
The tests would define the capacities of the person at the moment 
when he was observed. They are expected to be’renewed at intervals, 
so as to serve as records of successive periods in his life-history. 

Photography was the subject of my last memoir. I showed that 
the features should be taken in full face and in exact profile, and on 
not too small a scale—that of about one-seventh of the natural size 
being perhaps the most convenient. I also spoke of other photo- 
graphs in less formal attitudes, to show the whole figure and gesture. 
In some of these the limbs might be more or less bared to exhibit the 
muscular development. 


I need not dwell upon the usual anthropometric measurements. 


They should of course be made, and probably no better rules can be 


followed in making them than those of the present Anthropometric 
Committee of the British Association. These measurements refer to 
height, to weight, to chest girth (but only if taken by skilled 
observers on a uniform plan), to capacity of lungs (also under those 
conditions), and to colour of hair and eyes. Other data are asked 
for in the instructions issued by the committee which would also 
require to be recorded, and which may as well be mentioned now— 
such as birthplace and residence, whether in town or country, both 
of the person and of his parents; also their race, whether English, 
Scotch, or Irish, &c. 

We now proceed to the measurements and records that are more 
especially the subject of this memoir. 

Energy may be defined as the length of time during which a per- 
son is wont to work at full stretch, day by day, without harm to 
himself, in obedience to an instinctive craving for work, and Endur- 
ance may be tested by the same observation if an adequate motive 
for work be supplied. Some persons seem almost indefatigable ; 
they are never happy or well except when in constant action ; 
and they fidget, fret, and worry themselves under enforced idleness. 
Others, whose vitality is low, break down under a small amount of 
strain, and their happiness lies mainly in repose. The true tests 
would undoubtedly be physiological and of considerable delicacy, but 
they have yet to be discovered, or at least to be systematised for 
anthropometric purposes. They would measure the excess of waste 
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over repair consequent upon any given effort, and would furnish the 
indications of a loss of capital which, if persevered in, must infallibly 
lead to vital bankruptcy. Now, when a haberdasher examines a piece 
of cloth to learn its strength, he handles and pulls it gently in 
different directions, but he does not care to tear it to pieces or to 
strain it. He learns by the way it behaves under a moderate tension 
how it would support a great deal more of it. So it may prove to be 
with physiological tests as applied to the determination of the 
amount of endurance. The balance of the living system might be 
artificially disturbed by a definite small force, and its stability under 
the influence of greater forces might thereby be inferred. Unfor- 
tunately the only convenient tests of a person’s endurance that are now 
available are records of such feats of sustained bodily or mental work 
as he may have recently performed, that were not succeeded next day 
by feverish excitement or by fatigue, but whose effects were entirely 
dissipated by a single night’s rest. 

The faculties about which I have next to speak admit of being 
developed in a high degree by exercise, and some difficulty will 
always arise in knowing how far their development may be due to 
nature and how far to practice. This difficulty is, however, of less 
importance than it might appear to be. All our faculties are some- 
what exercised in the ordinary course of life, and when we begin to 
practise any special test, though our skill increases rather quickly at 
first, its rate of progress soon materially lessens, and we are able to 
judge with sufficient precision of the highest point which we can hope 
to attain. When recording the results of any test it would be sufficient 
to append a brief note concerning the amount of previgus practice. 

The strength is best measured by a spring dynamometer, of which 
the framework is held in the left hand with the arm extended, while 
the spring is drawn back by the right hand in the attitude of an 
archer. This is the test used by the Anthropometric Committee; it 
only refers to the strength of the arms, but that is in most cases 
sufficient to express the general muscular power, and it has the 
advantage of not causing injurious straining to weakly persons. 
Trials of lifting heavy weights are positively dangerous. Ifa multi- 
tude of persons were tested in that way, some instances of broken 
blood-vessels and of abdominal ruptures would be almost sure to occur. 

Agility may be defined in terms say of the number of seconds 
required to run a hundred yards, of the greatest horizontal distance 
that can be covered by a leap, of the distance to which a cricket-ball 
can be thrown, and by means of various gymnastic feats. The 
several merits of the latter, however, require to be carefully con- 
sidered, and those that can be performed indoors and in a confined 
space should be selected as standards. 

The co-ordination of muscles and eye is another faculty that varies 
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widely in different persons, while it is also greatly increased by 
education. Some persons are gifted with a high power of accurate 
movement, while others are as notoriously clumsy. In all cases, how- 
ever, this faculty may be largely developed in special directions, as 
is shown by the superior dexterity of artisans to that of amateurs. 
It seems a most simple faculty to be tested, nevertheless I know of no 
recognised methods of doing so; and in default of one, the best plan 
of defining its amount might be, in the case of youths, by their 
measured skill in well-known games, as racquets, cricket, rifle- 
shooting, billiards, and wherever else a good eye and steady hand are 
required. 

The faculty of sense discrimination has in many respects been the 
subject of most elaborate experiments, chiefly in regard to the 
relation between the amounts of stimuli, as measured by objective 
standards (such as weight in pounds, as brightness in units of intensity, 
&c.), and the corresponding amount of evoked sensations, measured 
by subjective standards, namely, by the feelings of the several persons 


_ operated on. Out of all the contrivances that have been devised for 


these experiments, some of which are extremely delicate, we want a 
battery of the most simple ones that are sufficiently effective for 
ordinary anthropometric purposes. I find it difficult, in obedience 
to the programme already laid down, to enter as much as I should 
like to do into particulars concerning this wide and important part 
of the subject before us. The sources of error to be guarded 
against, the principles that have to be attended to, and the instru- 
ments already in use cannot be properly explained in a few para- 
graphs. The reader must take it for granted that all this is a 
familiar subject to many writers and experimenters, such as Fechner 
and Delbcuf, and that the work remaining to be done is to select 
out of extant instruments those that are sufficiently inexpensive and 
quick in manipulation to be appropriately placed in an anthropo- 
metric laboratory. Under these circumstances I will refrain from 
doing more than specifying the more important measurements among 
the many that admit of being made. 

Sight.—Its keenness ; the appreciation of different shades; that 
of different colours, 

Sound.—Its keenness; the appreciation of different grades of 
loudness; that of different notes, 

Touch.—Discrimination of different roughnesses, such as wire- 
work of differently sized mesh. 

Muscular Sense.—Discrimination of weights externally alike, but 
differing slightly in specific gravity. 

Another class of delicate apparatus refers to the rate of response 
to stimuli. A signal is given to one of the senses, as by the sight 
of a suddenly lifted finger, by an exclamation, or by a touch, to 
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which response is made by pressing a stop. The interval between 
the signal and the response is measurable, and it differs in different 
persons. 

Another well-known arrangement tests the time lost in forming a 
simple judgment. Arrangement is made for two possible and different 
signals, which are severally to be responded to by different forms of 
response. The subject of the experiment is ignorant which of the 
two signals will appear. After he perceives it, there is an appreciable 
time of hesitation before he is able to make the appropriate response, 
and this time is easily measured, and is found to differ in different 
persons. 

The persistence of impressions, especially if visual ones, is exceed- 
ing various. Some persons are strongly affected by after-images 
and others are not. For example, after gazing at a red wafer for a 
short definite time and then rapidly withdrawing the eye, the appear- 
ance of a green after-image will be present to some and not to others. 
There can be little doubt that the liability to after-images is an 
important factor of the artistic temperament, being the base of the 
enhanced susceptibility to conditions of contrast and harmony of 
colours. Numerous experiments exist bearingon various kindsof after- 
images, but they want systematising for anthropometric purposes. 

The memory, in its dependence on the relative impressions of eye, 
ear, and other senses, whether severally or in combination, admits of 
being tested, and here again numerous scattered experiences have 
been gained, and ingenious experiments have been devised which 
require consolidating and systematising. 

This is perhaps as much as need be said in a very brief general 
glance over a large division of a large subject. My object is to 
point out that means already exist for the appraisement of many of 
the principal bodily faculties, but that they require to be systema- 
tised, and that others have to be contrived, and that they cannot be 
properly utilised for ordinary anthropometric purposes without such 
apparatus as would require to be kept in a laboratory and used under 
the guidance of an intelligent operator. 


I will say a few words, and a few only, upon another large branch 
to which I alluded in my previous article, namely the medical life- 
history of each individual. There seems to bea need for medico- 
metric laboratories where certificates of observed facts should be 
furnished to any applicant for stated fees. These would contain as 
exact and complete a report of the physiological status of a person 
as is feasible in the present state of science, by the help of the micro- 
scope, chemical tests, and physiological apparatus. Laboratories 
of this description ought to be welcome to practising physicians, who, 
being unable to keep the necessary apparatus in their consulting 
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rooms, could send their patients to be examined in any way they 
wished, whenever they thought it desirable to do so. The labora- 
tories would be of the same convenience to them that the Kew 
Observatory is to physicists, who can send their delicate instruments 
there to have their errors ascertained. 

The data for the medical history of a man’s life are the observations 
made by his physician in his successive illnesses, and I would dwell 
on the importance of gradually establishing a custom that tlie 
medical attendant of each patient should as a matter of course write 
down such clinical notes of his case as are written at the bedsides of 
public patients at hospitals. These papers would be for the private 
and future use of the patient, and would be preserved by him together 
with the prescriptions. They would accumulate as the years went by, 
and would form the materials for a medical life-history of very great 
value to the patient himself in the illnesses of his later life. The 
records might be epitomised by his physician from time to time, and 
they would in that form be an heir-loom to the children of the 
patient, warning their medical attendants in future years by throwing 
light on hereditary peculiarities. 

The popular object of this and the previous memoir is to further 
the accumulation of materials for life-histories in the form of 
adequate photographs, anthropometric measurements, and medical 
facts. No doubt it would be contrary to the inclinations of most 
people to take much trouble of the kind about themselves, but I would 
urge them do so for their children so far as they have opportunities, 
and to establish a family register for the purpose, filling it up period- 
ically as well as they can. It will have been seen that much may be 
effected without special apparatus, and on the other hand that much 
more could be effected and with increased ease and precision if 
anthropometric laboratories existed. Should a demand arise for such 
establishments it would not be difficult to form them in connection 
with various existing scientific institutions. A few shelves would 
hold the necessary apparatus. Something useful of the kind could 
be set on foot at a moment’s notice, but it would require much prac- 
tice and consideration by capable men before a standard outfit could 
be decided on. 

The motives that might induce a person to take the trouble of 
getting himself accurately measured and appraised from time to 
time and of recording the results are briefly as follows :—(1) Their 
biographical interest to the person himself, to his family, and descend- 
ants. (2) Their utility, especially from a medical point of view, to 
himself in after life. (3) The information they might give of here- 
ditary dangers and vital probabilities to his descendants. (4) Their 
value as future materials for much-needed investigations into the 
statistics of life-histories. Francis GALTon. 








THE DECAY OF CRITICISM. 


I. 


In the last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Caro has aw 
vigorous and polished article, keen and well thrust, like a rapier in a 
master’s hand, more suo, on the decadence of the critical function in 
France. If anybody has a right to an opinion on such a subject it 
is certainly M. Caro himself: and his ideas deserve consideration 
here in England, too, where many of the facts he points out are as 
true as beyond the Channel, while, as to others, we may perhaps 
occasionally congratulate or commiserate ourselves on a decided 
contrast, in our favour or otherwise. Let us first hear what this critic 
of critics has to say, and then let us proceed to criticize his criticism 
in its turn, if haply we may thus get at last some little way toward 
the bottom of this interesting question, so far as concerns the England 
of the present day at least. 

Everybody knows, says M. Caro—whose words I can only pretend 
to condense roughly, crassa Minerva, in our blunter mother tongue— 
everybody knows that criticism is now reduced to such a dead level 
of mediocrity and impotence as it has never before known. Not, of 
course, scholarly criticism, art criticism, theatrical criticism ; not, 
above all, religious criticism, which plays so large a part in the great 
underlying struggle of our age. Our present question narrows its i 
bounds to the consideration of criticism applied to books—literary, 
historical, or philosophical—the kind once wielded in the past by a 
Villemain, a Saint-Marc Girardin, a Gustave Planche, a Sainte-Beuve ; 
which had for its domain the comparative literature of all ages and 
nations, or the curious analysis of a single great typical work. 
Twenty years ago, the publication of an important book wasa literary 
event. As soon as it appeared, it became the object of a careful and 
scrupulous examination. It was deeply studied, well weighed, and 
judged on its merits. Praise or blame were meted out, not by 
favour but by desert, though, of course, without shutting out the idio- 
syncrasy and the preferences of the individual critic. On every 
leading paper literary criticism was then as thoroughly organized as. 
dramatic criticism is to-day. Setting aside first-rate names like that 
of Sainte-Beuve, with his keen discernment of nascent genius, many 
distinguished men of the second order kept up the general level of 
this intellectual magistracy. The public had competent guides to 
direct its choice. In those thrice happy days the critics were recog- 
nised oracles of good sense, reason, and sound knowledge. *Twas 
they who set the current of opinion about new works, who made and 
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explained success or failure, who unmasked quackery and stamped 
out meaningless paradox in its earliest stage. They were not always 
infallible, they were not always even impartial ; but at any rate they 
were seldom so far mistaken as the mob of readers, left to-day with- 
out pilot or compass, and driven helplessly about by .every passing 
wind of pseudo-critical doctrine. 

And now, in our own time, where do we find ourselves? The 
success of a book, be it novel or poem, historical work or philosophic 
essay, if not due to mere chance, has at least no sufficient cause or 
reason. In the long run, of course, before the final court of appeal 
—posterity—distributive justice will prevail, and books live or die 
at last by their merits alone. But meanwhile good works have to 
wait unconscionably long before they get their recognition. At the 
same time sensational successes, forced on by some journalistic ring 
or mutual-admiration freemasonry, perhaps even by simple im- 
pudence and inordinate puffing—NM. Zola is not mentioned by name 
—carry the day triumphantly for the moment. Trashy windbags 
achieve a scandalous publicity, while meritorious productions languish 

in the shade. Public opinion on literary questions has become abso- 
jutely anarchic. Each man reads by chance, and judges by his own 
hasty and unreasoning impressions. Hence the public taste inevi- 
tably declines. We seldom meet nowadays a man who judges well 
and can give the grounds for his judgment. Each blindly follows the 
fashion, without perceiving that he himself is one of the units who 
make it up. 

So much for the symptoms; the causes are complex and hard to 
diagnose. The obvious explanation is to say there are no more 
critics. The race has worn itself out and no longer reproduces its 
kind. But then this disappearance of a whole literary genus is 
itself the fact which demands explanation ; the odd phenomenon is 
the poverty and the lessened influence of those who survive. There 
are still critics—ay, and good ones too. But they cannot stem the 
tide of public taste : they find themselves slowly stranded and isolated 
on their own little critical islets. Their authority is only recognised 
within a small sphere of picked intellects, and does not affect the 
general current of the popular mind. They have reputations, but 
they have not influence. Some, addressing themselves to the narrow 
circle of experts, appear but rarely in print in order to express their 
sympathy with some really great work, or their righteous wrath 
against some aberration of the public taste. Others, designed by 
nature and by the lofty impartiality of their literary judgment, to be 
the heirs of Sainte-Beuve, are daily deserting literature and giving up 
to politics what was meant for mankind. By the side of these sur- 
vivors from the Augustan age of criticism, there are other and 
younger men, ripened before their time by study and reflection, our 
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consolation in the present and our hope in the future, who are no un- 
worthy representatives of the race that has passed away. But the 
striking point about all these manifestations of contemporary criti- 
cism is just this—that such occasional scattered individual judgments 
do not coalesce into a body, do not form a code, do not compose a 
tribunal. Judges there still are, no doubt; but a literary court 
there is not. The decrees of the experts lack validity; there is no 
force to back them up, no sanction such as only the wider public can 
bestow. Their authority is personal, not official. In short, criticism 
has now become a happy accident; it is no longer an institution 
universally accepted as of yore by virtue of its collective force and its 


recognised light and leading. Our generation has altered all that. 


II. 


So far M. Caro on the main question. We shall return by-and-by 
to his further charges and side issues. Meanwhile, what can we in 
England say in answer to this stern gravamen? Are things as bad 
here as we are told they are in France; or can we still show a 
critical school as good and as authoritative as any that our fathers 
knew ? 

The lawyers have an illogical bat convenient habit of meeting the 
various counts of an indictment by quite contradictory answers, any 
one of which, if proved, will sufficiently serve their purpose. First, 
their client did not commit an assault at all ; secondly, he committed 
it under grave personal provocation ; thirdly, he was somewhere else_ 
at the time he is alleged to have committed it. I propose to treat 
M. Caro’s charges—which he intends for France alone—in much the 
same manner. First, it may be denied that there is now any decay 
of criticism in England at all ; secondly, it may be maintained that 
there never were any critics in England; and thirdly, it may be 
humbly argued that the reasons for the decline are not exactly those 
suggested by M. Caro. 

Nobody can doubt that, so far as France is concerned, our author 
is absolutely right in his facts. Twenty years ago there was a critical 
school in Paris, which commanded universal respect. A causerie by 
Sainte-Beuve settled the question at once, and taught people authori- 
tatively what they ought to think. A review signed by one of the 
recognised names made or marred a struggling reputation. And this 
criticism, whatever we may think of it on the scientific side, at least 
knew its own mind, had its own canons, and could give its reasons 
boldly in very’ straightforward language and in a very polished 
French style. It was itself literature, as well as a criticism of 
literature; and it was further from deserving Balzac’s famous but 
very unjust sneer than any other critical school that has ever existed. 
In England, however, it may well be doubted whether we have any 
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such Augustan age to look back upon. Our great period of criticism 
in the past can hardly be that of musty fusty Christopher, of Hazlitt, 
or of Macaulay. To criticize isnot to tear to pieces every book by a 

“political opponent, and to smear with congenial but indiscriminate 
laudation every book by a political friend. It is not to apply arti- 
ficial rules of composition thirty years after they have become 
practically obsolete. It is not to write prettily and brilliantly about 
any side subject suggested by the work nominally under review. 
It is not to begin with a formal passing allusion to the supposed 
examinee, and then to diverge into a glowing original declamation, 
in the best and most magnificent Philistine taste, like a very Goliah 
of Gath, upon the matter which your poor lay-figure has merely 

\served to drag in clumsily without rhyme or reason. The criticism 
of our fathers and our grandfathers was not even successful in its 
haphazard predictions. It was the criticism that crushed Keats, 
snarled at Byron, smiled contemptuously over Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, and tried to snuff out Tennyson. 

_ On the other hand, in our own days there has begun to grow up, 
for the first time in England, a school of critics who have obviously 
based their ideas of criticism upon the model of Sainte-Beuve, and of 
Saint-Mare Girardin. Englishmen reading the works of the great 

» French critical masters have been seized by the conviction that such 
a high, wide, and earnest conception of the critical function had 
never yet existed in English minds. They have been impressed at 
once by the philosophical breadth and by the literary finish of the 
French school. They have learnt much from the Villemains and 
the Sainte-Beuves on the one hand, from the Taines, the Renans, and 
even the Gautiers on the other. Thus, just at the moment when 
the critical impulse is dying out in France, it has begun to live in 

~ England. Contrast even such a book as Mr. Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 
which stands on the borderland between the two periods, with 
anything that ever went by the name of criticism in England 
before. In fact, until the last thirty or forty years, nobody here 

~ had ever dreamt that a critic ought to look at book or author 
from anything higher than the standpoint of his own immediate 
passing likes and dislikes, or that criticism need be anything differ- 
ent in kind from the comments which young ladies make upon the 
novels that they recommend or condemn to one another at the door 
of the circulating library. And now, take just the set of names 
appended to the well-known series of English Men of Letters, and 
ask one’s self when before could such a mass of high critical opinion 
have been brought together in England? At our universities, indeed, 
the real danger seems to be that men are growing too exclusively 
critical and neglecting original productivity altogether. 
“But this criticism is not authoritative. It does not form a 
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supreme court, and possess a recognised jurisdiction.” Well, that is 
true enough, perhaps. It is a characteristic of our higher criticism’ 
in England at the present day that it confines itself mainly to the 
past or to made reputations. It publishes solid books and essays, 
but it does not descend into the arena of the current journalistic, 
press. It is reticent about new men; to say the truth, in such a 
crowded world as ours has now become, it has no leisure to know or 
consider them. Time was when promising young men were aged 
eighteen or twenty ; nowadays, the promising young man is aged 
forty-five, and he has elbowed his way with difficulty by that time 
out of the vast crowd of average competitors. Hence our criticism 
is at present mostly retrospective. Perhaps the best, certainly the 
safest criticism is always so. It is easiest to prophesy after the event; 
easier, too, to get rid of distracting particulars, and to estimate the 
man’s real place among his contemporaries when you can look back 
upon him with the calm impartiality of posterity. No doubt, the 
true critics still in many cases contribute to the current press: but 
then, they do not put on their best critical spectacles for the purpose. 
They supply the common article that the current press demands. 
What this article is, and why it must be so, we may consider after 
we have heard M. Caro’s views upon the origin and nature of the 
analogous commodity in France. 


III. 


Our present condition in this matter, M. Caro continues—again I 
abstract loosely—is due to a peculiar concourse of social and political 
causes in contemporary French opinion. In the first place, politics 
have split up all society into two hostile camps. Never before was 
the division of parties so radical or so universal. A civil war is 
smouldering insidiously among the intellects of the country. The 
generous courtesy of other days is dead: the republic of letters has 
lost its old friendly and chivalrous character. A charming book, 
published on the wrong side, will meet in certain quarters with 
nothing better than a damning silence. A ripe study, falling into 
the midst of this chilly environment, is judged not on its merits, but 
by purely political likes and dislikes. Nay, one can even foretell, long 
beforehand, its exact reception in each journal. It is apotheosis on 
the one side, anathema on the other. The public naturally learns to 
interpret these hysterics at their true worth. It caresneither for the 
stock enthusiasm that the reviewers keep on hand to order, nor for the 
vials of wrath that they hold in reserve for the unoffending adversary. 
Their very exaggeration makes them innocuous, because nobody takes 
any notice of what they say. The general injustice of criticism 
annihilates itseli—by a sort of natural compensatory principle, the 
blame and the praise cancel out. How different, indeed, are these 
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falsetto shrieks from the delicate irony and scathing self-restraint of 
a Voltaire! And how infinitely more execution can be performed 
with that fine and trenchant blade of tempered steel than with the 
coarse African knob-stick of these latter days, which makes so loud a 
noise and does so little real damage ! 

yv Again, a second cause of the barrenness of contemporary criticism 
is to be found in the existing organization of the newspaper press, 
which has turned the reviewer into a kind of improvisatore, instead 
of a careful and deliberate critic. There are a few old-fashioned 
steady-going papers, it is true, which make it a point of honour to 
keep up the traditions of better days: but with this exception, the 
state of the periodical press makes serious criticism an absolute 
impossibility. Journalism no longer demands either special aptitude, 
special training, or special function. Nowadays, any man can write, 
because there are papers enough to give employment to everybody. 
No reflection, no deliberation, no care: all is haste, fatal facility, 
stock phrases, commonplace ideas, and a ready pen that can turn 


itself to any task with equal ease, because supremely ignorant of all 
alike. 


\ 


« A little time since,” said a journalist of the old school to M. Caro 
—‘‘a little time since there were a few papers definitely devoted to 
certain well-understood political programmes, all edited by men of 
talent or else—no mean alternative—by men of honest merit. 
Journalism was not then an open profession. A man must have 
proved his mettle before he could enter it; he must keep up to his 
own first mark in order to remain in it. Now, it is far otherwise. 
Increased communications, augmented industry, wider popular edu- 
cation, greater public freedom, have between them multiplied tenfold 
the number of newspapers. So the number of journalists has multi- 
plied side by side with them a hundredfold to meet the increased 
demand : and the Press has accordingly become an open profession 
where every comer may serve at once, without apprenticeship, special 
training, or noviciate of any kind.” 

What this veteran journalist said was no more than the truth. 
Under the old régime, a paper was a commonwealth guided by re- 
sponsible leaders, who formed, so to speak, a cabinet ministry for the 
whole concern. Recruits were not picked up haphazard, but carefully 
selected for their peculiar talents and specially adapted to their 
peculiar functions. The articles were written more or less in council, 
or at least under the same informing inspiration, so that the idiosyn- 
crasies, the fancies, and the humours of each contributor were finally 
subject to a certain central control, or general discipline. Each 
writer shared to his proper degree in the collective authority of the 
paper. A double responsibility bound the contributor: that of his 
own personal reputation and that of the common organ. Each had 
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his speciality, and moved easily in his own orbit, as a writer who 
respects himself must always do ; but still, they had none the less to 
reckon in the end with the understood spirit of the paper. Their 
liberty was bound up in its solidarity. Nowadays, all is changed. 
There is no subordination, no discipline, no common sentiment. 
True, you must write within the limits of the party creed; you must 
keep strictly to the fraction of a political faith which your journal 
represents ; but with this one restriction you are free as air. You 
need not show special knowledge nor special talent; if your first 
article is a hit, if you can even make friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness in the shape of a capitalist proprietor, your way is 
smooth before you. You may write on any subject on earth— 
literature, science, finance, politics, or small-talk. In this singular 
trade, you may become a master-workman offhand without the 
trouble of learning the rudiments of the handicraft. 

How can criticism exist in such an atmosphere as this? The 
writer takes to his craft nowadays, not because he has a taste for 
literature, but because he has an incurable faculty for scribbling. 
He has no culture, and he soon loses the power of taking pains, if 
he ever possessed it. But he can talk with glib superficiality and 
imposing confidence about every'conceivable subject, from a play or 
a picture to a sermon or a metaphysical essay. It is this utter in> 
difference to subject-matter, joined with the vulgar unscrupulousness 
of pretentious ignorance, that strikes the key-note of our existing 
criticism. Men write without taking the time or the trouble to 
read or to think. Hence, instead of critical studies we are getting 
to expect nothing more than anecdotal portraits. It is a long or 
even a difficult piece of work to study a book: it is a delicate and 
complex operation to criticize it. A book suggests innumerable 
ideas: even to read it through may take three or four whole days 
—an impossible waste of time for the modern journalist. But the 
reading is only a fraction of the entire task; to weigh it, to compare 
it, to unravel all its intricacies—why, the thing is quite too un- 
speakably tedious. And who, pray, would be the better for it? The 
paper? Good heavens, the paper could never print anything so 
intolerably dull as a real critique! The public? Do you really 
suppose that that frivolous, amusement-hunting, many-headed crea- 
ture could conceivably take the trouble to read it? Let us havea 
good story or two, and everybody will be satisfied. The critic 
accordingly becomes a reporter—perhaps even an inverviewer. He 
gives us an exact inventory of the author’s study, a full diary of his 
average habits, a general account of his social peculiarities. If he 
knows nothing about these things, then he evolves them from his 


inner consciousness. All the world is pleased, and the critic is an / 
extinct animal. 


wv 
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But journalism is not only to blame. The public has made it 
what it is. A society always gets the type of journal that it wants :) 
the press does but photograph and stereotype the taste of the people. 
Now, never before was the world at large so culpably indifferent to 
great works—so careless of the higher literature in every sphere of 
thought, as at present. We are standing by while society is passing 
through a transitional stage on its way to the dead-level of uniform 

mediocrity that we see already in the United States. It is the 
fashion to laugh at De Tocqueville : yet the facts that De Tocqueville 
pointed out forty years ago in America were almost prophetic in 
their application to ourselves. We Frenchmen are getting rapidly 
Americanized. Business grows daily more and more absorbing; 
politics grow daily more and more concentrated and specialised. 
Between these upper and nether millstones, poor literature is wholly 
ground out of existence. A crass practical materialism is the 
inevitable result, and the struggle for life slowly crushes out all the 
non-essentials from our existence, till we are left at last to live on 
_ bread alone, and not on the word that was once held to be a vital 
part of our innermost being. The higher criticism and the higher 
letters ask too much effort from our wearied and blasé public. Idle 
repose, not fresh occupation, is all that it demands. The intervals 
of business must be filled up with mere pleasures; and organized 
gossip must be henceforth the mainstay of our reformed modern 


journalism. The world requires that, and will put up with nothing 
else. What a Nemesis of public bad taste ! 


IV. 


Now, I do not think the first of M. Caro’s reasons holds good in the 
England of to-day at all. The times are gone by when a Tory 
~ reviewer felt bound to rend a Radical poet, and when a Radical 
reviewer felt bound to insinuate doubts about a Tory historian’s 
private character. Even the Quarterlies do not now consider it a point 
of honour to attack and defend a Homeric treatise by Mr. Gladstone, 
or a novel by Lord Beaconsfield, as though the future of the country 
depended on the interpretation of a line in the Sixth Iliad, or upon 
the literary fate of Endymion and Lothair. The issues before us are 
more momentous than they ever yet were; but we have learned to 
approach them with less personal rancour than at any previous 
period. To be sure, there is an acrimonious tail here and there, 
which stings like the scorpion’s rather blindly, against all the tradi- 
tions of English public life: but then these tails have no effect 
upon the world at large, and we may probably boast with truth that 
never hitherto was criticism in general so little influenced by per- 
sonal or political animosities as at the present moment in England. 
That it is quite otherwise in France one must regretfully admit. 
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There, politics have really divided the world upon every possible 
question. Even in science the political bias has made itself a marked 
disturbing factor. It has been my duty of late years to read and 
review an immense number of French books on various anthropo- 
logical subjects: and I cannot recall a single instance in which the 
political animus did not distort the author’s view in one direction or 
the other. 

As to the mania for apotheosis, that we may admit is quite as 
rampant here as elsewhere, perhaps, indeed, a great deal more ram- 
pant than in any other country. Our phases of Ruskin-worship, 
Carlyle-worship, and Browning-worship are more grotesque and 
servile than anything to be found even in America itself. As a rule, 
too, such worship gathers around whatever is most amorphous and 
least definite or categorical in thinking and philosophising among us 
—around the most immature, or crudest, or most truly purposeless 
of our great writers. A nebulous hazy thinker, who cloaks plati- 
tudes or unintelligible sayings in that grand, eloquent, high-souled 
phraseology that makes them sound like profound truths, is sure to 
attract a great deal of this heedless worship to himself. On the 
other hand, the men who assert a definite idea in definite language 
get followers, it is true, but do not become the centres of a professed 
cult. There are Millites, but no Mill-worshippers—Spencerians, but 
no Spencerists. Even in poetry, Mr. Tennyson has many imitators, 
but hardly a school ofadulators ; while Mr. Swinburne has gathered 
around him a whole galaxy of tuneful anarchists and pantheistic 
Bacchants. ( 

Let us pass on to M. Caro’s second point, the organization of - 
journalism. Here we must allow that matters in England are tend- 
ing in the same direction as in France, though they have not yet, 
gone nearly so far. Our better journals are still written by men of 
high culture and special training; perhaps, indeed, the better 
journals are so written now more than at any previous time. But it 
cannot be denied that current criticism as we get it in the average 
even of these leading papers is of a very empirical and hasty charac- 
ter. How can it be otherwise? In the first place, look at the space 
placed at the disposal of each reviewer: why, there I have half 
unconsciously hit upon the very kernel of the question, for does not 
the mere word “ reviewer” call up a wonderfully different mental 
concept from the word “critic”? Well, the reviewer has to say ‘ 
what he has got to say in some two or three short columns at the 
outside. How absurdly inadequate for anything like real criticism ! 
But even in this limited space, the larger part must be devoted to a 
mere general descriptive analysis of the book and its contents, which 
crams the purely critical portion, if such there be at all, into a 
single half column perhaps. Then the reviewer has above all things 
to make his review readable, as the term is understood by the public ~ 


Sa 
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for whom he writes, I donot deny that this treatment is quite good 
enough for nine out of ten books that come under his notice: for 
probably only the professional reviewer has any conception of the 
depths of human inanity that are poured daily out of the British 
printing-press ; and it would be a good thing if reviewers were only 
at liberty to stifle some of these monstrous births at the outset, or to 
have a periodical massacre of the innocents under a heading of 
“Books not worth reviewing,” so as to leave more space for those 
which are really deserving of a hearty commendation or even of a 
sound though detailed castigation. But this may not be. Fas obstat, 
and the publishing interest could not hear of it. 

Then, again, look at the really good books. When such a one 
falls into the reviewer’s hands, he generally knows that he cannot 
attempt to criticize it at all. He has no room, and what is more, in 
most cases, he has no time. If it is what the publishers call “an 
important work,”—in plain English one of which they expect to sell 
a great many—advance copies are sent to the principal critical 
journals, and the review appears as soon as the book itself is an- 
nounced for distribution. The public is eagerly waiting to be told 
all about it: and the so-called critic is really reduced to the position 

— of a mere reporter, who gives a running analysis of the book to 
save his readers the trouble of skimming it for themselves. Every 
paper is afraid that every other will be beforehand with it. Suppose 
a critic of the conscientious sort were asked to criticize—not merely 
to review—a new book of real value, for a modern weekly paper. 
Could he doit in acoupleof days? Could he do it in three columns? 
Could he do it in the weekly paper style at all? Of course, in such 

“a well-conducted journal as the Academy, we still often get the very 
best judges giving their opinion on the very best books; but how 
often, even there, is such an opinion anything worth calling, in the 
true sense, a criticism? anything more than a mere dogmatic 
statement of weighty and well-grounded approval or condemnation ? 

Naturally, reviewing thus becomes wholly unauthoritative. There 
are too many books published for the public to read the reviews of 
all. These reviews are themselves too hasty and too incomplete to 
beworth much. And the consequence is that, except in the case of 
“important books,” they scarcely serve as a guide to the general 
public at all. The worst sufferers are, of course, the younger writers 
of good but not of startling or sensational works. At one time the 
complaint of young authors was that the critics snuffed them out. 
Nowadays they cannot complain of the critics but of the public. 
There is at this moment a whole knot of young men in London who 
have written meritorious but unsaleable books, and who are now 
waiting, as they have been waiting any time these ten years, for 
their recognition. When their books first appeared the critics in 
every case dealt them all round substantial justice—praised them, 
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recommended them, and even as far as possible criticized them. But 
the recommendations carry no weight. If /audari a laudatis were all 
the battle, they might rest upon their laurels; for it is just the 
leaders of thought who are most accessible and most ready of recog- 
nition for new men. But it is the solid, massive, immovable, 
pachydermatous public whose hide the younger authors fail to pierce. 
Indeed, with the solitary and damning exception of Mr. Mallock, it 
would be hard to name a single writer of the present generation who 
has achieved even a decent reputation before he was forty. The fact 
is, newspaper criticism produces no result, because there is too much — 
of it, and the competition is too fierce for any one name to emerge 
from the crush except by a miracle. A good book, you say—the 
critics praised it; ah, indeed—why look at the Opinions of the 
Press at the end of everybody’s volume and see if the critics have not 
praised them all. They were every one good, no doubt; but how on 
earth can anybody read the ten thousand books per annum that the 
critics have praised? It was another thing when a new book was 
an event in the world, and was eagerly canvassed by all the town: 
but nowadays what can the young author expect but to wait his turn, 
and back his life against his innumerable competitors ? 

As to the part played by the public in this decadence of news- 
paper criticism, it is much the same in England asin France. Only 
one may reasonably doubt whether our public is not far more instead 
of less immovable than that of America. We are a slow and very 
Philistine people ; it is hard to get at us in any way. Consequently, 
new works become much more slowly known here than across the 
Atlantic. There are men by the dozen—I could name them, but 
refrain—whose books are quite unknown in England, and who have 
sold their hundred or two here at a loss, while in America you may 
see them hawked about by dozens at the railway depéts, in cheap 
popular paper-covered editions (pirated, of course,) at fifteen cents 
the volume. The public here does not want criticism because it does* 
not want literature. It interests itself only, as M. Caro puts it, in 
business and pleasure; it demands only panem et circenses. It is, 
therefore, content in the matter of literature to follow the big names 
that it knows; and, really, one cannot much blame it. Who can 
seriously sit down to examine critically the mass of trash that is 
turned out daily in London alone? And when the reviewer comes 
unexpectedly across a genuine pearl, who is going to listen to the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness of anonymity, and proclaiming 
that he, the anonymous one, has at last discovered a real live author ? 


Vv. 


M. Caro’s final reason for the decadence I shall consider more 
briefly, interspersing such reflections as his remarks suggest, side by 
side with his own statements. It is one more peculiarly applicable 
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to France, though it has side applications to England as well. He 
believes that the evil may be traced in part to the new French system 
of higher instruction, which sets a peculiar premium upon specialism. 
There are no more thinkers among the younger men, he complains ; 
there are only philologists, archeologists, Hellenists, Orientalists. 
One professor said to him—a truly gruesome saying—‘“ Nous ne 
voulons plus de critiques; il nous faut des chercheurs d’inédits.” 
Now, specialism is full of attractions for mediocrity. There, a small 
man may easily reign supreme within his own petty realm. He can 
make his private microscopic discoveries, and gain kudos for them 
at the cheapest possible rate. Men of this class, multiplied innu- 
merably by the new French system, can never become critics in the 
wide sense of the term. They may pick small holes in other people’s 
scholarship, but they will never rise to take a broad general view of 
anybody or anything. Such views can only be gained, intellectually 
as well as physically, from a height: and a height is just what these 
good easy specialists can never attain to. 

Well, we cannot deny that we in England are somewhat menaced 
' by precisely the same danger. At Oxford to-day, specialism is 
rampant. ‘There is no chance now,” said a clever lazy Oxford 
man to me one day, “in Latin and Greek, or even in Sanskrit, and 
Assyrian, and Akkadian, without a lot of grind; so I mean to go in 
myself for the Ostiak dialect of Tungusian.” Mere banter, of 
course, but characteristic, for all that. Who has not met in London 
the man who greets any mention of a Darwin, a Spencer, or a 
Helmholtz with the stereotyped remark, ‘“ Well, for my part, I can’t 
say what his general theories may be worth, but I can certainly assert 
that in my own department, his molecular physics, you know, are 
horribly shaky,” or “his views about Amharic grammar are pain- 
fully false,” or “his information as to the edicts of Asoka is not 
corroborated by the latest German researches.’”? With us, however, 
I do not think this evil has yet crept high enough to affect even 
newspaper criticism very largely; I mean, the specialists are still 
too young for the most part to have obtained a hearing even in 
journalism. 

All this specialism, too, says M. Caro, what is it after all but the 
product of a weak abandonment, in the panic which followed the 
war, of whatever was essentially and distinctively French in our 
intellectual natures? We Frenchmen are just at present out of 
humour with our own native qualities. We want to make ourselves 
into Germans off-hand, and we only succeed in losing our national 
virtues and becoming very second-rate Frenchmen after all. Yet 
they were surely well worth preserving, when one comes to think on 
it, these essentially French characteristics that we are trying to ex- 
change for second-hand German specialism. It was no unimportant 
trifle, believe me, that art of just composition, that sense of due pro- 
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portion, that power of setting in the highest relief the innermost 
essence of a question, and of disregarding mere side digressions and 
minor episodes, which marked the best French school of criticism. 
Clearness and form are not simple ornaments of style, they are 
the symbols of the highest grasp of matter. France has always pos- 
sessed certain intellectual aptitudes in this direction which none but 
Frenchmen themselves can ever take away from her. She is the 
mother country of those lucid and luminous spirits who know how to 
make their brilliant ideas distinctly visible before all the world. 
She is the land of Montaigne, Pascal, Descartes, Montesquieu, and 
Voltaire. Even her masses are distinguished by an extraordinary 
development of unconscious critical taste. It is one of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by Frenchmen that they move amid so delicately dis- 
criminative an environment. But if France is to continue what she 
has been, the soil must not lie fallow; it must be tilled in future on 
the same old lines as ever. Suppose hereafter a Villemain, a Cousin, 
or a Guizot arises in our midst, for heaven’s sake don’t let us con- 
demn him, with his broad vision and organizing intelligence, to 
decipher inscriptions or to publish unedited fragments. Let us be 
Frenchmen still, and don’t let us lose our national individuality in 
the arid and dreary specialism of the new school, imported smoking 
hot to Paris from the lecture-rooms of Berlin. 

Is there not in all this a certain lesson for us Englishmen as well? 
Are not we, too, a little over-anxious to convert ourselves forthwith 
into the image of the fashionable Teutonic monographist? Are we 
not too apt to forget that England also has by native inheritance 
her great and invaluable mental qualities, above all the grand quality 
of grasp? Among the widest and most all-embracing generalisa- 
tions of the world, surely no small part has been due to Englishmen. 
We have had a Bacon, a Locke, a Hume, a Newton, a Darwin, a 
Lyell, and a Spencer. Evolutionism, which is revolutionising the 
world of thought, has been throughout an almost exclusively English 
impulse. Even in pure belles lettres, our literature has been marked 
by a certain kindred noble expansiveness that is wholly alien to the 
microscopic pettiness of modern specialism: for have we not also had 
a Chaucer, a Shakespeare, a Milton, and a George Eliot? Our 
historians and our poets have mostly possessed the broad philosophic 
temperament; witness, each in his way, Gibbon, Pope, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning. Surely our own 
English traits are well worth preserving, and we would be ill-advised 
indeed if we were lightly to exchange them for a base imitation of 
German ponderousness, or even for a futile endeavour after French 
lucidity, grace, and brilliance. Let us be English before all things, 
and then we need scarcely fear that the higher criticism in its best 
and widest aspect will ever really be lacking in professors among us. 

Grant ALLEN. | 
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THE PRACTICE OF VIVISECTION IN ENGLAND. 


THE renewed vigour with which the question of experiments on 
living animals has been discussed during the past few months, both 
by those who see its necessity and by those who condemn it 
as cruel and scientifically worthless, may be attributed to a 
variety of circumstances, the most powerful of which no doubt 
are the very decided opinions in its favour expressed by the Inter- 
national Medical Congress and the British Medical Association at 
their meetings in August last. The unanimity which was then shown 
by the medical profession has considerably shocked the anti-vivi- 
sectionists, and urged them to greater activity. At the same time, a 
wave of feeling was sent through the minds of medical men, causing 
them to think that their experimental fellow-workers were accepting 
with too great meekness and indifference a position which seemed to 
be passing gradually from bad to worse. They began for the first 
- time to recognise that the misdirected energy of some well-inten- 
tioned and powerful, but badly informed persons, might put a stop 
to all experimental research in this country, if physiologists and 
pathologists continued to confront the unceasing activity of their 
opponents with the apathy they had hitherto shown. 

As a result of this feeling, some of the ablest leaders in Science, 
Medicine, and Surgery, have taken up their pens to explain how 
really inconsiderable is the amount of suffering caused by experi- 
ments on the lower animals in the cause of scientific medicine, when 
compared with that inflicted in carrying on other human institutions; 
and how absolutely essential experimental research really is for the 
advance of medical knowledge. I have no doubt that these essays 
will do much to enlighten the public mind, and to relieve the anxiety 
of those really interested in the subject; but I fear some persons 
may have failed to find in them sufficiently explicit statements of 
what actually takes place nowadays in English laboratories to 
enable them to put aside the dreadful doubts which have been created 
in their minds, by reading the heartrending tortures detailed in 
anti-vivisectionist pamphlets and periodicals. 

This deficiency of exact information arises from the fact that the 
many eminent men, even including Dr. Carpenter, who have most 
ably and judiciously advocated the utility and morality of experiments 
on living animals, have not, for some time past, if ever, been engaged 
in practical physiological work. Hence their conceptions of the 
methods employed in experimental physiology are chiefly derived 
from what they saw many years ago in the continental schools, or 
have since read in foreign journals. 
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I find that the most erroneous views as to what physiologists do, 
are current among my lay friends. For the first time in my life I 
hear from them of some horrible kind of experiments, and am told 
that such things are done every day in all physiological laboratories 
both abroad and in England. 

I cannot here give a full account of the daily work of a physiolo- 
gist, much as I should like to do so, but I shall try to lay before 
the reader a few facts relating to modern physiological research, 
which I trust will be sufficient to show them that the hideous pictures 
of the physiologist’s barbarity drawn by anti-vivisectionists, and con- 
stantly thrust in the face of the public, are, to say the least of them, 
inexact and misleading so far as the method of working of English- 
men is concerned. 


At the outset I must insist that the question which should interest 
the people of this country is the manner of operating of English 
biologists, and not that of the continental experimenters, many of 
whose methods are repulsive even to the most advanced and energetic 
of English physiologists, as well as to the lay public. This point 
is not only disregarded but is almost wilfully kept back by the 
writers of the anti-vivisection societies, who mix up all the physiolo- 
gists of the world into one great agony-producing community, which 
they stigmatise as worthy only of hatred. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
calls attention to this in the introduction to its work on this 
subject’ : — 

‘* Again a random accusation to the effect that vivisection is vivisection, 
and its practice attended with as much pain whenever and wherever and by 
whomsoever conducted, all difference in the methods used by operators notwith- 
standing, and that English physiologists are equally cruel in their operations 
on animals as foreign experimenters, has been made admittedly without proof, 
and certainly against the common experience of persons acquainted with the 
facts. Again, descriptions of experiments, of implements of experiments, of 
conduct and conversations of experimenters in laboratories, haye been published 
in papers in reference to the present agitation in England, conveying impressions 
that such matters relate to English vivisections. Exposures of cruelty are 
valuable provided they do not mislead. It is not always convenient to identify ; 
but in a discussion on English practices, it is incumbent on a writer to exonerate 
English physiologists, when narrating particular and definite circumstances in 
which he knows they are not blameable, while certain foreign physiologists are, 
instead of leaving them under the stigma of his terrible recital.” 

My present wish is simply to point out that there is no sufficient 
reason to think that the few Englishmen who are engaged in experi- 
mental research have any more sympathy with cruelty than any other 
set of men, and that they should, therefore, be quite freed from the 
horrible charge that “the most cruel of cruelties”’ is the business of 
their lives. 

_. The paucity of evidence about the work of English physiologists 


(1) Vivisection. 1876. P. 11. 
VOL. XXXI. N.S. BB 
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which one finds in anti-vivisection pamphlets and articles does not 
depend upon any want of literature on the subject in this country, 
for Englishmen are obliged to make an official return of all the 
experiments they perform; and comprehensive reports are laid 
before Parliament, setting forth the number of experiments, and 
especially calling attention to those which are “calculated to inflict 
pain.” It cannot, therefore, be true that in this country the ques- 
tion of experimental inquiry is, as Miss Cobbe says, “ carefully 
shrouded in an ever-thickening cloud of mystification.” On the 
contrary, English physiologists have laid bare to the world what 
they do, and have done their best to clear away any misconception 
about their work, by accepting a statute which enforces the registra- 
tion and inspection of their laboratories, and demands that a return 
shall be made of all their actions and methods of study. This they 
have done in the vain hope of satisfying those who distrust them ; 
but it may have some effect in removing the prejudice which has 
been created in the public mind by persons who have no practical 
- knowledge of the actual facts of the case. 

Let us at once, then, examine the official evidence which appears 
in the Reports to Parliament of the experiments done during the 
years 1878, 1879, and 1880, and see if they in any way support the 
unpleasant statements which have been crowded around the term of 
vivisection. 

These reports furnish the public with so much useful and indis- 
putable evidence, that I think it well to quote each of them at some 
length, especially where it is said that ‘ there is any reason to believe 
that pain or suffering of an appreciable kind was inflicted.” 

After some statistics as to the number of licenses and painless 
experiments, the Report for the year 1878 goes on to say: 

‘© 4, As regards the painful or painless nature of the experiments, it is neces- 
sary to refer only to those which were performed under certificates in columns 
2 and 3, the former of which allows the use of anzesthetics to be dispensed with, 
where their administration would render the experiment valueless; and the 


other permitting the animal to survive the state of anwsthesia in cases where 
otherwise the object of the experiment would be frustrated. 

‘*5, With respect to the experiments under certificates in column 2, it would 
appear from the descriptions of them with which I have been furnished, and 
also in part from what I have myself witnessed, that in the majority of cases 
the only actually painful part of the proceeding was done under anssthesia, 
an anvesthetic being administered whenever it was admissible. 

‘‘ Upon full consideration of all these experiments, and the mode in which 
they were performed, I am of opinion that the extreme number of cases in which 
an amount of suffering worth notice was inflicted could not have exceeded forty. 
I would state, however, that in twenty-four of these cases the animals did not 
suffer from the actual experiment, but, as in the experiments instituted for the 
investigation of certain epizootic diseases, from the after consequences only. 
In sixteen cases alone, so far as I am able to judge, and these were confined 
to two sets of experiments, is there reason to believe that any considerable 
amount of suffering was directly inflicted. 

‘6, As regards the experiments under certificates in column 3, it is less 
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easy to form a correct estimate of the actual amount of pain ‘that may have 
been caused. Taking, however, all the circumstances connected with them into 
consideration, I believe that the amount of suffering, where any at all was 
inflicted, must have been very slight, in the majority of cases not being greater 
probably than that which necessarily attends the presence and the healing of a 
wound of the integument. 

“‘7, In the remaining experiments, inasmuch as they were all performed 
either whilst the animal was in a state of insensibility from the previous exhi- 
bition of an anesthetic, or were experiments regarding the action of agents in 
themselyes haying narcotic or anesthetic properties, there is no reason to 
suppose from any particulars that have come to my knowledge, that any 
appreciable pain was inflicted. As a matter of fact, moreover, I would beg to 
observe that of the experiments performed under the license alone, at least two 
hundred appear scarcely to come within the scope of the Act at all, and might 
probably have been performed independently of it, as not being calculated to 
give pain; but as they were performed under the license, they are included in 
this return.” 


The Report of experiments performed during 1879 shows that 
practically no pain was given in that year, as may be seen from the 
following extracts : 


‘*3. The number of experiments in which there is reason to believe that any 
material suffering was caused appears from the statements I have received 
from the operators themselves, and from my own consideration of the nature 
and probable effect as regards the production of pain of the experiments under 
the certificates in columns 2 and 3, to have been about 235. 

‘Of these, fifteen were cases in which disease followed the inoculation of 
infectious matter, but in which no painful operation was performed ; and ten 
were experiments upon as many frogs, in which an incision of the skin was 
required for the introduction beneath it of a medical substance. 

‘‘Tn none of the other experiments under these certificates, as I am assured 
by the experimenters, was any appreciable suffering inflicted. 

‘4, As in all other experiments, except those done under the above certifi- 
cates, the whole proceeding is conducted whilst the animal is in an unconscious 
condition, no pain is inflicted if the provisions of the Act are duly observed, 
and this there is no reason to suppose was not in all cases carefully attended 
to,”? 


Very similar facts are learned from the Report of experiments 
performed during the year 1880 : 


‘* 3, The only experiments in which there is the least reason to believe that 
any appreciable suffering would be caused are among those enumerated under 
certificates in columns 2 and 3. 

‘* Under the former head the total number of experiments was 79, of which, 
however, 69 consisted in simple inoculation (no more painful than ordinary 
vaccination),! which in 38 cases was followed by no ill-effect whatever. But in 





(1) “ With reference to these 69 experiments, it should be stated that they consisted 
of two series, directed to two important objects. 

“One set of experiments, 29 in number, and undertaken at the instance of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, were devoted to the investigation of the nature and prophylactic 
treatment of the disease termed ‘ Anthrax,’ or ‘Splenic fever’ of cattle and sheep. 

“The other series (40 in number) were undertaken at the direct request of the Medical 
Department of the Local Government Board, and were directed to the elucidation of an 
obscure and fatal disease, affecting more especially persons engaged in wool sorting, 
and now found to be identical in nature with ‘ Anthrax.’ 

* The results of these inquiries have been most important, and cannot fail to prove 
highly beneficial both to man and domestic — 
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about 30 instances, viz. 19 guinea pigs and 10 or 12 mice, disease appears to 
have ensued, which, during the brief period the animals survived, may have 
caused slight suffering. 

‘‘In the remaining ten experiments under this certificate, either no operation 
of any kind involving pain was performed, or one consisting merely in the 
passage of a needle through a fold of the skin in rabbits, and attended with no 
more pain than would be thus caused. 

‘4, In the 35 experiments performed under certificates in column 3, 18 also 
consisted in simple inoculation, or the hypodermic injection of morbid secretions 
with the view of tracing the development of morbific germs in the blood, and 
no painful effect from the proceeding appears to have been produced during 
the 2 or 3 days during which the animals were kept alive. 

‘‘In the remaining 17 cases in which incisions through the integument were 
required, as those which constituted the only painful part of the proceeding 
were made under anesthesia, and the animals afterwards suffered nothing 
beyond confinement, until the wounds healed, or until killed, no appreciable 
suffering can be said to have been inflicted. 

‘5, As all the other experiments either under the license alone, or under 
the certificates in column 1, were performed on animals previously rendered 
insensible, these experiments were necessarily painless, as there is no reason to 
doubt that the provisions of the Act with respect to the administration of 
aneesthetics were in all cases faithfully carried out.” 


No one will, I think, presume to say that this evidence is not abso- 
lutely unimpeachable and without prejudice. There are no signs of 
any attempt tokeep back anything on the part of theexperimenters; on 
the contrary, they seem to have been rather too punctilious in giving 
returns of experiments, since some two hundred “ appear scarcely to 


come within the scope of the Act at all.” The average number of 
experiments that can be supposed to inflict even the least appreciable 
amount of pain is very small, and the very great majority of them 
were of the nature of inoculation, and, therefore, not more painful 
than vaccination, while in many others, though returned as possibly 
painful, we are told by the Inspector that “ no appreciable suffering 
can be said to have been inflicted.” In only sixteen cases during 
three years does the amount of pain appear to have been greater 
than that accompanying the healing of a wound of the skin. So we 
find that all the physiologists in this country only cause suffering to 
about five animals per annum, and, from my knowledge of the work 
which has been done during the past year, I am certain that the 
next report will show a still further diminution. 

From the exhaustive Tables appended to these reports we also 
find that the number of persons who actually performed experiments 
in England and Scotland, in these three years, were twenty-six, 
twenty-seven, and twenty-six, respectively, and the names and 
addresses of all of them are given in full. In Ireland the number 
of licenses which have been made use of was four in 1878 and 1879, 
and five in 1880, and the independent report of a different Inspector 
shows that no appreciable amount of pain has been inflicted there.’ 

(1) Extracts from Irish reports :— 

“1878. 4. From the returns received from the several experimenters it would appear 
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Moreover, we learn that these few persons are well-known, and 
have strong educational and other claims to be entitled to the dispas- 
sionate judgment of their fellow-countrymen. Twenty-eight of them 
hold higher degrees from British Universities. Of the remainder, 
one is a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and another is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, an honour shared by five of the 
licensees. To every one of them some great teaching establishment 
confides the instruction of its pupils; and a vigilant Inspector can 
find no reason to suppose that the provisions of the Act are not care- 
fully attended to in all cases. 


But these Parliamentary Reports only inform us of what has gone 
on during some five years, and it may be argued that much more 
pain used to be given before the passing of the Cruelty to Animals 
Act, 1876. The question then arises were Englishmen, since the 
introduction of chloroform, in the habit of giving much pain in 
the performance of their experiments, before they were prevented 
from so doing by law? On this point there is very trustworthy 
evidence, for those who wish to get at the real truth of the matter, in 
the Report of the Royal Commission. I shall not quote the state- 
ments of the medical witnesses, as they might be said to have had 
some prejudice in favour of the physiologists, but content myself by 
repeating a portion of the evidence on this subject given by the 
Secretary of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Mr. Colam was, at the time of the Commission, the most 
patient and powerful opponent of painful experiments. He had 
been engaged for some sixteen years on the part of this Society in 
investigating the question of how much pain was given by physiolo- 
gists. He seems to have proceeded in a most systematic, thorough, 
and practical way. By returns from the teachers of the medical 
schools he found the general amount of practical work done; by 
visiting laboratories and witnessing experiments he made himself 
familiar with the mode of operation employed in England. He left 
no stone unturned, for when he was not satisfied by the information 
he could thus obtain, he tells us that he employed “the surveil- 
lance of detectives.” The following words then come from no mean 
authority upon this question, and may be taken as not being in the 
least warped by physiological bias : 





that in no case has pain been inflicted, and that some of the experiments might have 
been legally performed without the license under the Act. 

“1879. Under the licenses fifteen experiments were performed, and under the 
certificate, eight, being a total of twenty-three, all of which were free from pain. 

“1880. I have to report that I have carefully considered the nature and bearing of all 
the experiments performed under the Act, and that I am of opinion that they have been 
free from any appreciable sufferings, and have all been of a character useful to science, 
and tending to increase our knowledge of disease, and to improve its treatment.” 
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‘¢ 1543. In the cases in which it would have been possible, so far as time or 


the object was concerned, do you consider that anzsthetics have been used 
always ? 


‘*T believe that generally the English physiologists have used anzsthetics 
where they think they can do so with safety to the experiment. 

‘1544, Then may the Commission take your belief to be that there is a ~ 
desire on the part of the scientific men in this country so far to get rid of the 
infliction of pain as is compatible with the scientific object which they have in 
view ? 

‘*T should say so generally, but in some cases there appeared to be some 
heedlessness with regard to the suffering of the animal; for instance, in some 
of Brown-Séquard’s experiments, when animals were kept for weeks in suffering. ' 

«1545. May I take it to be your view that the general tendency of the 
English scientific world is not at variance with humanity ? 


‘*T believe it is very different indeed from the practice of foreign physiolo- 
gists 


‘©1546. So that you would treat cases of wilful cruelty, if they exist at all, 


in this country as exceptional cases, rather than as fairly chargeable upon any 
want of proper sentiment on the part of the profession ? 

‘* Undoubtedly with regard to wanton cruelty. Ido not know that I know 
of a single.case of wanton cruelty, by which I mean suffering caused without 
any object, except to gratify a cruel mind. 

‘1547. Then you give the scientific men of this country credit for using 


aneesthetics, and dealing tenderly with animals so far as is compatible with the 
objects which they have in view ? 


‘“Yes, I think so, speaking generally. As regards tenderness I have no 
evidence to prove that they are tender to animals. 


‘*1548. That the cases where that is not so are exceptional cases, and not 
cases fairly chargeable to the profession generally ? 
‘*T think so.” 


When we remember that this is the evidence of the professed 
advocate of the prevention of painful experiments, I think we may 
say that no proof of needless pain was to be found ; and although 
Mr. Colam only says that he has “ no evidence to prove that they are 
tender to animals,’’ I think we may safely conclude from his remarks 
that he had no proof whatever of any want of tenderness amongst 
English physiologists, or he certainly would have brought it forward. 

We see, then, that before this law to prevent cruelty to animals 
on the part of physiologists was passed, nothing approaching 
cruelty could be found to exist: the infliction of pain was acknow- 
ledged to be very exceptional in this country. 


The number of painful experiments set forth in the Reports is, no’ 
doubt, surprisingly small, but the fact must be remembered that 
vivisection forms but a very small part of physiological research, and 
since the introduction of chloroform the infliction of pain in vivisection 
is very seldom necessary, and therefore seldom occurs. The physi- 
ologists of this country have taken advantage of the blessing of 
anesthetics with the same readiness that surgeons have, and yet one 
never hears of surgeons being denounced as cruel, though they are 
also obliged occasionally to inflict some pain. 


(1) Prof. Brown-Séquard is not an Englishman. 
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The exact relation of painful experiment to physiology may be 
best seen in a short analysis of physiological methods. Practical 
physiology is made up of four departments, in which its histological, 
chemical, physical, and vital branches are respectively studied. 
The first of these deals with the use of the microscope, and the 
minute structure of the body. Thesecond investigates the chemistry 
of the secretions and of the dead tissues. The third consists chiefly 
of instruments which are used for research and teaching, such as 
models illustrating the mechanisms of the circulation, the organ of 
voice, the special sense organs, &c. In none of these departments 
does any vivisection take place. Thus in fully three-quarters of 
practical physiology living animals do not appear at all. All vivi- 
sections are found in the fourth branch of physiology, but even here 
they form but a very small part, for a large number of experiments 
on living animals are carried on without either cutting or pain. 
Even on man we perform many experiments; his respiration is 
studied with the stethograph, his heart with the cardiograph, his 
blood-vessels with the sphygmograph, &c. Various researches on the 
special sense organs can only be done on a living man. Some of 
the best results as to nutrition and the velocity of nerve-impulse 
have been obtained by experiment on the investigator himself. 

Of the experiments in which cutting the skin is necessary, there 
are many which would perhaps be called vivisection which are done 
on living tissues, but not on a living animal. Thus, in experiments 
on muscles, a frog is killed, and when it is dead the heart or other 
muscle is removed, and may be experimented with for hours. No 
one surely contends that such an isolated muscle could feel pain. 

We now come to the cases in which the animal is alive, and, as 
the Act says, the experiment is “calculated to give pain.” Here we 
find from the reports above quoted that almost invariably chloroform 
is given, so as to render the animal perfectly unconscious, and it is 
commonly killed before it recovers from the anesthetic. In these 
cases, there can be no pain from the beginning to the end 
of the experiment. But there are some rare instances when chloro- 
form is inadmissible, or the animal must be allowed to recover from 
the anesthetic. Now what proportion do these make of all vivisec- 
tions, and what are the operations like? From the figures in these 
reports, I have calculated that about twenty-four of every hundred 
of the experiments might have given pain. But of these twenty-four, 
four-fifths are like vaccination or the hypodermic injection of morphia, 
the pain of which is of no great moment. In about one-seventh of 
the cases the animal only suffered from the healing of a wound, 
having been completely under chloroform when the incision was 
made, and in about one-twentieth of the twenty-four, pain equal to 
that accompanying an ordinary surgical operation on the human 
body is inflicted. In other words, we learn from the reports that in 
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one hundred vivisections we should find the following numbers, 
arranged to show the amount of pain inflicted :— 


Absolutely painless . te Me ee te eh 
As painful as vaccination : . ; ‘ : ° 20 
és »» the healing of a wound . ‘ : ! + 

ma »» ® surgical operation . : ‘ , : 1 
100 


Pain forms then but a rare incident in the work of a practical 
physiologist in England; and when it is necessary that any be 
inflicted, every precaution is used to reduce it to a minimum. 


These facts, I feel sure, are not known to the general public ; and 
considering their intimate bearing on the question of the amount of 
pain inflicted by physiological research in this country, we might 
have expected more prominence to have been given to them by lovers 
of animals. Indeed Miss Cobbe, who claims to be the chief scribe 
of the Society she so ably fosters, quite ignores their existence, and 
‘always assumes as an accepted fact the proposition that English 
physiologists are a most cruel set of men, practising as their profes- 
sion that which “inflicts more intense pain than any other form of 
cruelty.” I hope but few people are prepared to admit this with- 
out further evidence. The only proof that is given of this assump- 
tion, which is frequently and forcibly brought forward, is that some 
physiologists on the Continent perform painful experiments, and from 
this it is concluded that all physiologists (Englishmen included) are 
cruel. I am surprised that one who aspires to logical acumen, and 
speaks so glibly of syllogisms, should put forward an argument 
which bears so plainly stamped on the face of it the character of a 
deduction from the particular to the universal. I might as well 
argue that because Englishmen are no¢ cruel, therefore all continental 
physiologists are humane persons, and never give unnecessary pain in 
their investigations. But I regard with pain and loathing quite equal 
to Miss Cobbe’s such work as that of Mantegazza, and I am per- 
fectly confident that no English physiologist would for any purpose 
sanction the performance of such experiments in his laboratory. 

Often the impression that the experiments have been performed 
by Englishmen is given by the practice of taking extracts from 
foreign books and journals, and reproducing them in a form in 
which their foreign origin is not made apparent ; for the quotations 
are commonly copied from English medical papers, to which alone 
reference is given. Moreover, the citations are commonly used in 
close proximity to the names of known English physiologists, so 
that a natural confusion arises in the mind of the horror-stricken 
reader, and he forgets who it is that is really cruel. Surely those 
who are so happy in detecting in foreign languages revolting 
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descriptions of pain-giving experiments have not failed to search 
carefully into the writings of English physiologists, in order to find 
out their method of work? Why repeat the oft-told tale of horrors 
contained in the works of Claude Bernard, Paul Bert, Brown- 
Séquard, and Richet in France, of Goltz in Germany, Mantegazza 
in Italy, and Flint in America? One would imagine that no evi- 
dence could be found to enlighten the English public as to the actual 
amount of pain inflicted in this country. The facts contained in 
the reports above quoted are open to all. But they do not accord 
with the pronounced intentions of the Anti-vivisectionists, and do 
not support the case for the total prohibition of vivisection, and 
therefore they have not been put in evidence. 

In Miss Cobbe’s recent essay in this Review, three examples 
are given as illustrations of English cruelty. But immediately 
before them are quoted at great length the disgusting details of 
foreign atrocities, which excite a persistent feeling of repugnance. 
Let us analyze the cases put forward as evidences of English cruelty. 

In the first the physiologist is quoted as saying, “As soon as the 
cat comes out of the chloroform, it lies in a helpless state, and does 
not move or give any signs of feeling.’ Commenting on this case, 
Miss Cobbe—quite ignoring the important word ch/oroform—sug- 
gests that the animal is “ paralyzed by the intensity of the agony.” 
Can she really understand the matter so little as to imagine that an 
animal suffers intense agony when it is completely stupefied by 
chloroform ? 

The second example refers to Professor Rutherford’s experiments 
on the secretion of the liver. The only details of this research which 
are given are taken from an inaccurate account of the operations by 
a Dr. Walker, and are introduced by the statement that “at least 
fifty dogs, under the express sanction of the law as it now stands,” 
were used in the experiments. We have seen by the official report 
that no such number of animals suffered pain during the year in 
which Professor Rutherford made these experiments (1878). If 
they were done under the “express sanction of the law,” they must 
have been noticed by the Home Office. It is clear, therefore, that 
this statement. cannot be true. I happen to know that the exact 
number of animals used by Professor Rutherford under the certificate 
in question was twelve, and that they form three-fourths of all the 
experiments, where the pain can be called appreciable, that were 
done during that year. 

The third set of experiments adduced in proof of English cruelty 
is that performed by Dr. Roy on the innervation of the kidney, 
which was mentioned in the Physiological Section of the Inter- 
national Medical Congress. Of these experiments Miss Cobbe admits 
she knows nothing, yet she suggests that they may prove to be a ghastly 
counterpart to some others; and she appeals in a telling manner to 
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Dr. Roy’s hearers “to tell us what those experiments were.” I 
heard him on that occasion, and have also seen him operate; and I 
can assure your readers that the infliction of pain had no part in the 
investigation, for the animal was kept under chloroform all the time, 
and was killed before it recovered from the influence of the anesthetic. 


But even with so much testimony against and so little for the 
existence of cruelty in England, I feel it to be an almost hopeless 
task to attempt to remove from the minds of kind and credulous 
people the erroneous impressions concerning vivisection which have 
been created by the writings even of the most enlightened Anti- 
vivisectionists. For instance, I find in the article by Lord Coleridge, 
which appeared in the last number of this Review, the following 
passage :— 

‘‘ Suppose it capable of proof that by putting to death with hideous torment 


3,000 horses you could find out the real nature of some feverish symptom, I 
should say without the least hesitation that it would be unlawful to torture the 


3,000 horses.” 


I should have thought it impossible that a man who declares, “I am 
not conscious of any distorting influence on my judgment; I have 
no anti-scientific bias,” could have suggested a case so horribly im- 
probable. The extravagant irrelevancy of such a sacrifice, and its 
utter incompatibility with anything that can be called ee 
research, are so manifest as to need no comment. 

Surely the writer cannot really imagine that such sheer brutality 
is within the range of possibility ; or does he merely make the 
hideous suggestion in order to frighten those who have no know- 
ledge of the matter? I refer to this sentence simply as an 
illustration of how unfounded and inaccurate ideas sometimes origi- 
nate. For there can be no doubt that the mere mention of this 
appalling problem by such an authority, however repugnant it may 
be to common sense, cannot fail to leave some very unpleasant traces 
in the minds of many who imagine that a Lord Chief Justice would 
not undertake to write articles in a leading Review, unless he had 
some accurate knowledge of the practical bearings of the subject. 

Do the supporters of the Anti-vivisection Society endorse Miss 
Cobbe’s statement, “We find it practically impossible to separate 
torturing from non-torturing vivisection”? Are they so wanting 
in every-day experience and knowledge as not to be able to distin- 
guish painful from painless operations? I cannot think so. The 
studious care with which the question of the use of anesthesia is 
avoided by the writers against experimental research makes me 
believe that they suppress this side of the question in order to further 
the cause they think so good and moral. In speaking of surgery, 
would they think it fair to omit all mention of the administration of 
chloroform during the severer operations? Yet the surgeon is often 
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compelled to abstain from the use of anesthetics, and in fact does 
dispense with them quite as much as the physiologist. 

Whether intentional or not, this confusion of painful with 
painless experiments certainly has the effect of including all English 
workers in the cloud of crimination thrown around the whole physio- 
logical profession. It is difficult to imagine an English judge com- 
pletely omitting the consideration of intention as well as confounding 
painful with painless acts; and yet I presume Lord Coleridge must 
have read and subscribed to the maxims laid down by the honorary 
secretary of the Society of which he is vice-president. Ido not under- 
stand what that Society can mean by the word “ cruelty,”’ when it 
says that physiological experiment “is the most cruel of cruelties.” 
I can hardly believe that it means to argue thus—Whether done 
with good or malicious intent, and whether painful or not, vivisection 
is most cruel. And yet this is what the argument seems to me to 
come to if it does not distinguish between experiments with and 
without pain or regard the intention of the act. 

Miss Cobbe’s information is inaccurate, and her ideas of pain are 
as distorted as her views about cruelty, when she says :— 


‘* The very fact that physiologists use horses, dogs, and cuts for numberless 
experiments on the nervous system, and select delicate petted dogs to exhibit 
reactions (anglicé, spasms of agony) under their operations, is proof at all 
events that the sensitiveness of these creatures bears a terribly close analogy to 
that of man.” 

Horses are not used for numberless experiments on the nervous 
or any other system ; indeed, I can find no account of an animal of 
that genus having been used in England for such a purpose since 
Sir Charles Bell operated on asses some seventy years ago, and long 
before anzesthetics were in use. It is not a fact that we select petted 
dogs for these experiments, for they show no better reactions than 
any poor mongrel. But, letting these erroneous statements pass, let 
us see how far “spasms of agony” may be taken as an equivalent for 
the physiological word “ reactions.” 

I suppose it is only in speaking of the nervous system that this 
explanation is given; but even in experiments on the nerves, there 
is not the least relation between agony and reaction. In the first place, 
the animal—which, nowadays, is generally a frog—showing the reac- 
tion is usually quite dead ; or, as the reports teach us, if not dead it 
is put under the influence of chloroform, in which state most reactions 
of the nervous system can be best studied, because there is no con- 
sciousness, t.e. pain-appreciation, to disturb the observation, and in 
such cases agony is a totally unsuitable and misleading term. 

Pain is essentially a peculiar phase of consciousness, and when 
consciousness is wanting there can be no pain, though there may be 
a variety of reactions, even such as might be taken as indicative of 
pain by persons unacquainted with the mechanism of the nervous 
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system. Indeed, these so-called reflex reactions not only take place 
without the individual being conscious of any suffering, but they are 
even more marked when the influence of the brain-centres is removed. 
This, in Miss Cobbe’s language, would sound rather paradoxical, for 
it would run thus: The spasms of agony become all the more intense, 
in proportion as the individual is less able to feel pain. 





I have been much distressed to find a necessary part of my voca- 
tion assailed for so many serious reasons, amongst which are—its 
inutility, its immorality, and its irreligion. 
Concerning its inutility, however, the highest anti-vivisectionist 
authorities do not agree. Miss Cobbe says, “ The Society is con- 
vinced it is scientifically worthless—a misleading method of physio- 
2 logical research.” Cardinal Manning regards it as “a detestable 
‘ practice, without scientific result.” On the other hand, the inutility 
of vivisection is no longer used as an argument by some of its most 
powerfui opponents. Thus Lord Coleridge says, “I do not say vivi- 

_ section is useless, and I am sure I never said so.’’ Mr. Hutton does not 
attempt to argue that experimental research is scientifically worthless. 
He states, “ I have never believed all these experiments to be scienti- 
fically, or even medically, useless,” and he adds, “I, for my part, 
have always thought that the genuine inoculations—the only really 
cery fruitful experiments amongst those of recent times—should be 
included in this class,’ i.e. those “we may fairly require of the 
creatures beneath us.” * 

I think that the question of the utility of vivisection has been 
satisfactorily answered by more competent authorities than those 
above mentioned, namely the largest gathering of medical men that 
has ever taken place. On the 9th of August last, a meeting com- 
posed of some thousands of the most eminent medical men, collected 


f from all parts of the world, unanimously passed the following reso- 
lution :— 





“That this Congress records its conviction that experiments on living 
animals have proved of the utmost service to medicine in the past, and are 
indispensable to its future progress. That, accordingly, while strongly 
deprecating the infliction of unnecessary pain, it is of opinion, alike in the 
interest of man and of animals, that it is not desirable to restrict competent 
persons in the performance of such experiments.” 


i And two days afterwards the British Medical Association, at a 
: crowded meeting which may fairly be said to represent English 


medical opinion, carried the following resolution (with one dis- 
sentient) :— 


‘That this Association desires to express its deep sense of the importance of 
vivisection to the advancement of medical science, and the belief that the 
further prohibition of it would be attended with serious injury to the community, 





(1) Nineteenth Century, January, 1882, pp. 29 and 38. 
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by preventing investigations which are calculated to provide the better know- 
ledge and treatment of disease in animals as well as in men.” 

With such expressions of skilled opinion before them, few reason- 
able people will choose to agree with Cardinal Manning, Mr. 
Jesse, or Miss Cobbe, in thinking that vivisection is useless and 
should be totally abolished. 

With regard to its immorality, most of our opponents agree with 
Cardinal Manning in thinking that it is ‘immoral in itself.’’ Miss 
Cobbe speaks of it as “a grave moral offence, the consequences of 
which—be they fortunate or the reverse—we are no more concerned 
to weigh than those of any other evil deed.” This side of the ques- 
tion has been dealt with by Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Gurney, whose 
articles in recent numbers of this Review seem to me to be con- 
clusive. I shall, therefore, only remark that being convinced, as I 
firmly am, of the absolute necessity of vivisection to the well-being 
of my fellow-creatures, I cannot recognise in it any immorality. 
Had I any doubts in my mind on this matter, I should not apply 
for a license to perform experiments. 

But it is said to be irreligious. Mr. Reid, M.P., said at Lord 
Coleridge’s house, “ For myself, I object to vivisection on religious 
grounds,” and Lord Coleridge hiniself enlarges considerably on the 
religious aspect of the matter, and says that he believes it ‘‘to be 
displeasing to Almighty God.”” Though I deprecate bringing reli- 
gious beliefs into this question, I think it right to examine myself 
when interrogated by the Lord Chief Justice of England in such 
terms as these, “‘ What would our Lord have said, what looks would 
He have bent, upon a chamber filled with ‘ the unoffending creatures 
which He loves’ dying under torture deliberately and intentionally in- 
flicted?”’ &c. Icannot imagine any such chamber of horrors any more 
than I can his other hideous suggestion ; nay, more, I know that nosuch 
thing exists in England, and, therefore, I do not attempt to answer 
this question. But as regards vivisection as it really is performed in 
this country, my conscience unhesitatingly tells me that it would have 
met with the full authority and approval of our Lord. I cannot 
find any direct command from Him as to our conduct towards the 
lower animals, nor can I discover any such sentence as that which 
Lord Coleridge cites as if it were a quotation of His words applying 
to them, viz., “ ‘Shouldest thou not have had compassion upon these, 
even as I had pity on thee?’”* I may point out that the only re- 
corded miracle of our Lord in which he can be said to have caused 
the least pain (except that of catching a fish), was that in which he 
alleviated human suffering and at the same time inflicted pain, not 
upon one, but on an enormous number (about two thousand) of the 
lower animals.? And I like to bear in mind the texts which seem to 


(1) The nearest approach to this that I can find is Matthew xviii. 33, ‘“‘Shouldest not 
thou also have had compassion upon thy fellow servant, even as I had pity on thee?” 
(2) Mark v. 13. 
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have an accurate bearing upon the subject. ‘Ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.”* “How much then is a man better than a 
sheep ?”? 


We are told that on account of the very unsatisfactory state of the 
present law, a Bill for the total abolition of Vivisection, whether 
painless or painful, is to be introduced to Parliament during this 
session. Because some persons cannot, or will not, “separate tortur- 
ing from non-torturing experiments,” Parliament is to be asked to ‘ 
repeal the Act which prohibits ‘‘ experiments calculated to give pain.” 

The first question that naturally strikes one is this: Is the pre- 
sent law really unsatisfactory? Let us examine the statute. By it 
all experiments are prohibited, except they be performed by a person 
holding a license from the Secretary of State, and be done in a 
registered place. Such a licensee can only experiment on living 
animals with the object of making a new discovery which will be 
‘‘useful for saving or prolonging life, or alleviating suffering.” Fur- 
_ ther, “the animal must, during the whole of the experiment, be 
under the influence of some anesthetic of sufficient power to prevent 
the animal feeling pain ;” it must be killed before it recovers from 
the anesthetic; the experiments must not be used to illustrate 
lectures, or to attain manual skill. If the teacher wish to show an 
instructive experiment to his class (even though he render the opera- 
tion quite painless) ; if an investigator wishes to test the work of 
another man, whose results do not agree with his ; if it be required 
to keep an animal alive, to watch the effect of a medicine or test an 
inoculation ; or if the experiment cannot be done under chloroform— 
a special certificate must be obtained for each investigation from 
some scientific body, granting exemption from one of the general 
rules. The public exhibition of any experiment calculated to give 
pain is absolutely prohibited. The inspection of all physiological 
laboratories is provided for. And the Secretary of State may from 
time to time require detailed reports of the methods and results of 
all experiments. 

This law has been administered in a most stringent manner during 
the last five years. Licenses have been granted jealously, and detailed 
reports demanded by the Home Secretary. Active inspections were 
instituted, and the inspectors find that the provisions of the Act 
“are carefully attended to,” and ‘‘the administration of anesthetics 
in all cases faithfully carried out.” The vigilant opponents to 
research cannot find the least evasion of the conditions of the Statute, 
nor is there the least probability of such evasion being adopted by 
the class of persons who are licensees. All this is most satisfactory, 
and should have great weight with the public. 

What then are the reasons for demanding that this Act should be 
changed? ‘Why does Lord Coleridge say of Vivisection, ‘‘ Control it 


(1) Luke xii. 7. (2) Matthew xii. 12. 
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you cannot.” I have searched in vain for answers to these questions 
in his comprehensive réchauffé of the stale scraps of reason so 
frequently served up by our opponents. I confess I cannot follow 
his argument on the point of new legislation. He states, “‘ I do not 
hesitate to support the absolute prohibition of what for shortness’ 
sake, &c., I shall call Vivisection.” But in the same paragraph he 
says, “I should personally prefer in the abstract Regulation to 
Prohibition,” and he adds, “it may be shown that total prohibition 
might or would stand in the way of justice or even of humanity.” 

Another reason urged for changing the present Act is the statement 
that “the supporters of Vivisection in this country are not them- 
selves content with the present state of things,” but they demand 
“free and untrammelled Vivisection,” and the repeal of the law is to 
be at once attempted. I do not pretend to say that “ contentment” 
exactly expresses the feeling of medical men on the subject. I dare 
say some of them regard the existing law as an insult to their 
profession, just as some lawyers think it “a blot on the statute 
book.” But as a working physiologist I can assert that no at- 
tempt to repeal the Act is being made at the instigation of the 
physiologists of this country ; and I know that they accept the pre- 
sent law for the following reasons : ‘first, because it insures the absence 
of any cruelty that theoretically might be perpetrated by ignorant or 
malicious persons, under the guise of physiological experiment ; and 
secondly, because if reasonably administered, its use as a protection, 
both to animals and to physiologists, may in some degree compen- 
sate for the hindrances it places in the path of medical research and 
teaching. We are not content with the Act because it has failed to 
silence, as we hoped it might, the unfounded allegations of cruelty 
brought against us by a certain class of persons. But, of course, 
that was not the fault of the Act. 

We are not content with its administration, for the delays in 
granting licenses and the general official procrastination, often 
amount to practical refusal and prohibition by loss of opportunities. 
Physiologists also complain of the action of the Home Office in 
interfering with the duties assigned by the Act to the scientific judges 
it appoints. By Clause 8 the Home Secretary is given full control 
over the granting and revoking of the licenses, as well as annexing 
to them any conditions he may think expedient. But Clause 11, 
which is noted in the margin thus, “Certificate of scientific bodies 
for exceptions to general regulations,” gives a list of scientific men 
of the highest standing, any two of whom may give the certificates 
mentioned, and goes on to say :— 


‘A certificate under this section may be given for such time or for such 
series of experiments as the person or persons signing the certificate may 
think expedient. 

‘‘A copy of any certificate under this section shall be forwarded by the 
applicant to the Secretary of State, but shall not be available for one week after 
a copy has been so forwarded. 
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‘The Secretary of State may at any time disallow or suspend any certificate 
given under this section.” 

From this it would appear that certain scientific bodies are specially 
appointed by the Act to judge of the position of the applicant for a cer- 
tificate, and of the value of the proposed research; indeed this could be 
the only rational reason for the appointment of such a scientific syndi- 
cate at all. The Home Secretary is simply to be informed of the exist- 
ence of all certificates. One would imagine that when the scientific 
bodies had given an exemption from any general regulation, the Home 
Office would only reverse this decision in the event of abuse being 
shown to exist. The practice of the Home Office has, however, been 
far otherwise. It is this. When the copy of the certificate is sent 
in, it is invariably disallowed, and the Home Secretary demands that 
the licensee send back his license, in order that certain conditions 
may be annexed to it. This habitual reconsideration of the decisions 
of the scientific bodies appears to me to be an uncalled-for amount of 
zeal on the part of the Home Office. However, I anticipate that 


_ when the Home Office becomes more familiar with the objects of this 


statute it will be worked more in accordance with its true spirit. 


In conclusion I would point out that, in attempting to grasp what 
experimental inquiry has done for medical knowledge, the reader 
must bear in mind the condition of things medical a couple of 
hundred years ago, when old women were as successful in charming 
away disease as doctors were in curing it with their purely irrational 
code of therapeutics, and when the barbers were the only surgeons. 
I may fairly ask, should we now be grateful to a society or a legisla- 
ture which had then successfully striven to prevent what the best 
authorities of that time considered to be the best way towards the 
advancement of medical knowledge? Should we be better off or 
happier now, if, in order to stop bleeding, surgeons still used hot 
knives and boiling oil, instead of the bright blade purified from the 
dangers of septic poison, and the innocuous carbolic ligature? Or 
even if we were still submitted to the copious bleedings and abundant 
blue pills of the earlier part of this century? Or if we had plagues 
and pestilences, instead of sanitary associations and hygienic societies? 
I think not. 

These improvements may not all appear to be traceable directly to 
any given sets of experiment on living animals, which, as we have 
seen, form but a very small though indispensable part of our science; 
but they certainly have all grown out of physiological investigation. 
For the practical medicine of our times is as surely the outgrowth 
of scientific physiology as is the plant of its roots, and without 
physiological experiment the treatment of disease could never have 
attained the firm and rational basis upon which it now rests. 


GeraLtp F. Yro. 














THE RESULTS OF PROTECTION IN YOUNG 
COMMUNITIES. 


Joun Stuart Mitt has told us that Protection, altogether demolished 
as a general principle, might be found wnder certain conditions 
economically defensible in a young community. This hypothetical 
concession on Mill’s part has had a direct and practical effect on the 
commercial policies adopted in some States—notably in one or two of 
our own colonies and in the United States. But Mill in this argu- 
ment expressly declares he is only dealing with what might be, 
and that the whole argument only applies, provided certain con- 
ditions come to be realised. Professor Sumner, of Yale, one of the 
ablest economists in the United States, well sums up the point in 
the words, “In these, as in other matters, we cannot argue with 
certainty from what might have been.’ Both he and Mill regret 
the absence of recorded facts on this point of Protection in Young 
Communities. 

Recent experiences enable me in some measure to make good this 
deficiency, and to fill up this gap in the experiential foundations of 
Political Economy, with what, for all practical purposes, is a test 
case. For this purpose I simply summarise facts recorded in authori- 
tative official records. 

The history for the past ten years of our two great colonies of 
Victoria and New South Wales provides us with the necessary 
records. This is the first time in history that we meet with the story, 
told in the details of actual fact, of two young communities grow- 
ing up side by side with practically similar economic environments 
and opportunities, but pursuing the one a Free Trade and the other 
a Protectionist Policy. In Victoria, in the year 1865, Sir J. Mac- 
Culloch introduced a modified form of Protection, and since 1871 
there has prevailed that very intensified form of which the late 
Premier, Mr. Graham Berry, has been the persistent advocate. 
Over this same period, and more especially since 1874, New South 
Wales has followed an essentially Free Trade course. 

It may be added that I had the good fortune to sojourn in these 
two colonies in the year 1870, and again in the year 1878. This 
implies the advantage of personal and local experience of the two 
colonies, and of the two colonies at two periods separated by an 
appropriate interval of eight years. 

So far as the purpose in hand is concerned these two colonies 
were in the year 1870 sufficient counterpart of each other in regard 
to economic environments and opportunities. Either community 
may be described as a pioneer band of the great English nation, 


engaged in opening up virgin lands rich in all natural wealth. Our 
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fellow-countrymen in Victoria and in New South Wales had provided 
for themselves all the aids and advantages our present civilisation 
offers. Roads, railways, telegraphs, postal arrangements, sea com- 
munications, education, and so forth, were all in a high state of 
perfection. All the facilities of life under the care of energetic 
administrations had developed with marked rapidity. At the same 
time these two colonies yield to no country in the world in the rich- 
ness of their natural endowments. Both above and below ground 
the soil is pregnant with wealth, and the climate is all Englishmen 
can desire for the due exertion of their productive energies. Thus 
in these two colonies the scientific industry of this nineteenth 
century had found its most favourable opportunities. 

In the nature of things these two colonies are mainly producers 
of raw material which they exchange for the manufactured pro- 
ducts of more populous centres. Thus we find the inhabitants of 
these colonies import twice as much value per head as the inhabitants 
of the British Islands. This is a fact of much value to our present 


_ purpose. The United States have been perpetually put forward in 


the Free Trade controversy. But the United States only import a 
value of £2 per head of population per annum. We in these British 
Islands import, say, £10 per head. But in these two colonies the 
imports are, in value, £20 per head of population per annum. 
Consequently, the direct effect of high or low tariffs is ten times as 
great in these instances as in that of the United States, and the 
value of these instances ten times as great to the economist. 

The necessary starting-point of the comparison is the determina- 
tion that at the beginning of the decade these two young communities 
were the sufficient counterparts of each other in regard to economic 
environments and opportunities. The Protectionists of Victoria offer 
justification or apology for their swerving from the straight course 
pursued by New South Wales on the three pleas of lesser extent of 
territory, larger population, and absence of coal. 

In regard to this lesser extent of territory we find that Victoria has 
sold 11,000,000 acres, and has 45,000,000 still unsold; and that New 
South Wales has sold 33,000,000 acres, and has still 165,000,000 acres 
unsold. In each case the State has sold, or in other words has settled, 
from one-fourth to one-fifth of its area. In each case there remain 
over three-fourths of the area open for settlement. At present the 
population to the square mile in Victoria is ten persons, and in New 
South Wales three persons. In the United Kingdom the proportion 
is 270. Both colonies are thus only on the threshold of their career 
as populated and developed countries. There is the real difference 
that the futwre capabilities of New South Wales are greater. But 
the present case refers solely to the past ten years. And during that 
decade the extent of the unoccupied lands is not so much to the 
point as the fact that in either case there are three-fourths of the 
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soil of the colony still open for settlement. In each colony men are 
pushing on with their flocks and their herds to occupy new areas of 
virgin soil, and the plough follows in their track to pioneer agricul- 
tural settlement. In neither case has this operation as yet advanced 
over the whole. That is the condition at the present; and we are 
dealing with the past, and not with the future. 

In regard to the larger population of Victoria, that also is a relative 
matter. Each colony is but sparsely populated. Victoria, the size 
of England, Wales, and Scotland combined, is at the present 
peopled by a population equalling that of Kent only. New South 
Wales is about ‘three times the size of Victoria, with a somewhat 
smaller population. In either case, after deducting the quarter of 
the population that congregates in the capital of each colony, we 
have but a very sparse and scattered population over the interior. 
It must be conceded, however, that in so far as the population of 
Victoria is relatively denser to that of New South Wales, in so far 
manufactures, or revenue, or prosperity, or growth should develop 
with greater natural speed in Victoria than in New South Wales; in 
so far as Victoria had a larger or a denser population than New South 
Wales, in so far Victoria started with superior natural or inherent 
advantages in those very objects to foster which Victorians instituted 
their policy of Protection. 

In regard to the great superiority of New South Wales in the 
production of coal, it is well to remember that this coal is produced 
on the Hunter River, and has to be carried thence by sea to Sydney, 
which is the centre of manufacturing enterprise. It is well known 
that when once coal has to be shipped the difference in length of 
voyage of one day to Sydney or three days to Melbourne makes but 
little difference in actual cost. So that in the question of fuel for 
manufacturers there is little practical difference in regard to coal 
supply in the two colonies. As a wealth-yielding force against the 
coal of New South Wales must be set off the great superiority of 
Victoria in the production of gold. It is true that the gold industry 
has declined rapidly in Victoria in output, and in number of men 
employed. But we must remember there is also a gold-mining indus- 
try in New South Wales which hasalso declined. This decline is due 
to the fact that gold was first discovered in alluvial soil, disintegrated 
from the quartz by the action of nature. Alluvial diggings provided a 
rich harvest; but they soon became exhausted, and miners had to 
turn to extracting the gold from its primeval envelope of quartz. 
This led to a complete revolution in the mining industry. The 
falling off of the output in gold consequent on this revolution was 
not the annihilation of capital, nor was it the forcing labour to 
leave the colony in search of employment. The city of Ballarat 
survived and continued to thrive as the great centre of the invest- 
ment of capital in mining, which had superseded “digging.” Quartz 
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reefs had to be attacked instead of alluvial plains, and this change 
involved investment of more capital: powerful engines, colossal 
stamping machinery, and miles of tunnelled galleries and shafts had 
become necessary, and gold mining needed and absorbed a far greater 
amount of capital than in the old days when picks and shovels and 
wooden cradles were all the plant and implements requisite. Much 
of the very capital that the rich gold “diggings” yielded was at 
once invested in these new works. But there remained over much 
capital so accumulated, which was not thus utilised, and which was 
there ready to start or promote any new industries. 

Labour, too, was set free. In 1871 there were over 57,000 gold 
miners in Victoria. By the year 1878 the number had dwindled to 
37,000. This had set free in Victoria some 20,000 men of the 
artisan and mechanic class—of a class, too, which was originally 
recruited very largely from the manufacturing districts of the Old 
Country. There was thus provided, during this decade, labour of a 
very applicable type for those very manufactories which were now 
- to be fostered by Protection. Thus in this respect, in this very 
failure of the gold industry, Victoria gained over New South 
Wales in this supply of capital and of appropriate labour for those 
purposes for which the high tariff was imposed. 

Besides this, the greater amount of gold obtained in Victoria had 
attracted at once a far larger population, and yielded forthwith much 
capital. This led to the fact that in Victoria, at the beginning of 
the decade under review, the railway system, and indeed all the 
facilities of life, had reached a higher stage of development than 
those of New South Wales. In every respect, then, we see that 
if there was any difference between the two colonies ten years ago, 
it was a difference in favour of Victoria, so far as the starting manu- 
factories, the affording revenue, or the promoting the general growth 
of prosperity were concerned. And these were the objects for which 
the high tariff was imposed. 

In 1870, then, such were the relative economic positions of Victoria 
and New South Wales. What happened during the succeeding 
decade is set out in a variety of official documents and records, in 
greater part issued by the Victorian Government. These results 
range themselves conveniently under the heads—1. Manufactures, 
2. Revenue, 3. General Prosperity and Growth. 

1. Manufactures.—When Protection speaks of fostering manufac- 
tures it speaks of fostering those industries which result in the 
production of commodities other than food and raw materials. And 
the plea is that, except for such fostering, these industries will be 
slow to arise in the community. Do we find justification of this in 
fact? The evidences are to be seen in the employments of the 
people and of capital; in the output of manufactured articles; and 
in the number and kind of manufactures developed. 
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In regard to the employment of the people we find that at the end 
of the decade there were 25,000 persons making their living in 
manufactories in New South Wales, equivalent to 3-7 per cent. of 
the total population. In Victoria there were 28,000 persons so 
employed, equivalent to 3-2 per cent. of the larger population of 
that colony. This so far disposes of the argument so often advanced 
that Protection promotes civilisation by providing civilised eraploy- 
ment for the people in a new community. 

Again, in Victoria during the decade population had increased by 
one-eighth ; but the number of hands employed in manufactures had 
increased one-third. Side by side with this we remember the very 
pertinent fact that the greater falling off in gold mining had set free 
a large body of appropriate labour. There was this transference from 
one congenial occupation to another, but no development of any new 
class of operatives. By this transference of forces Victorian manu- 
factures received an impetus totally unconnected with any fiscal or 
commercial policy. 

Unfortunately the official records are in number of manufactories, 
and they afford no evidence of the size of the units so recorded. 
The number of foundries, clothing manufactories, agricultural 
implement and other works has largely increased in both colonies. 
So far as kind goes we find that as great a variety of manufactures 
has come into being under the low as under the high tariff. In 
either case the development as compared with the great natural 
industries of the country is insignificant. In one or two instances 
such industries have assumed larger dimensions in Victoria than in 
New South Wales. There are now, for instance, 750 hands 
employed in woollen manufacture in Victoria as compared with 
the 300 in New South Wales. But, as it were to counterbalance 
this, we find one industry which has grown up in the Free Trade 
and dwindled in the Protectionist colony, and that is the important 
industry of ship-building. Ten years ago Victoria built 800 tons 
of shipping, and New South Wales built 1,800 tons. Now the 
annual output is only 400 tons for Victoria, while it has risen to 
3,000 in New South Wales. Under the low tariff this important 
industry has doubled itself; under the high tariff it has diminished 
by one-half. 

It is not easy, in the absence of definite records, to estimate the 
actual annual output from these manufactories, and in neither colony 
is there any appreciable export of commodities manufactured in the 
colonies. But if we compare the articles which are imported into 
Victoria under a heavy duty, and which enter New South Wales 
free, we shall find that, in spite of the increase in price, Victoria still 
is forced to supply herself with these “ prohibited” or “ weighted ” 
foreign articles ; and imports of these classes, on an annual average, 
about as much as the unprotected New South Wales. 
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Consequently, in regard to the development of manufactures in 
these new communities, we find there is not much difference in results 
between the Free Trade and the Protectionist policy if we look at 
the employment of people, output of manufactured articles, and 
number and kind of manufactures actually developed. 

2. Revenue.—Protection, especially for young communities, is over 
and over again defended on the plea that revenue must be raised. 
This plea is common with statesmen not only in one or two of our 
own colonies, but in the United States. It is the great plea set up 
in Germany by the Bismarck Party. This plea proceeds on the 
assumption that the higher the tariff the greater must be the revenue 
derived from the customs duties. Theoretical economists point out 
that ‘‘to tax your trade is to destroy your trade; ” that “ where Pro- 
tection begins there Revenue ends ; ” that to hamper the entry of goods 
into your market by heavy duties is to starve even unto death the 
goose that is to lay your golden eggsof Revenue.’’ More practical 
economists hold that it is a mere question of balances, and 
. that it is conceivable so cunningly to adjust the duties that, while 
inevitably destroying some of the trade existing under a lower tariff, 
this higher tariff yet sucks more revenue in the aggregate out of the 
lesser trade that remains. The question is really solved only by 
appeal to experience. In Fraser’s Magazine for last July I recorded 
some pertinent results in the case of the United States. It appears, 
if we look to the records, that the annual revenue derived from the 
high tariff in the States has fallen steadily during the last decade 
from thirty-seven to twenty-seven millions sterling. During the 
same period the English low tariff steadily contributed and still con- 
tributes an annual contribution to the revenue of twenty millions 
sterling. During the decade the population of the United States 
has been increased by ten millions of people, that of the United 
Kingdom by only four millions. So the English people with all the 
acknowledged advantages of a low tariff contribute, pro ratd, actually 
more revenue by the means of customs duties than the citizens of 
the United States, who are hampered by all the acknowledged evils 
of a high, a very high, tariff. 

The recorded results over the same decade in Victoria and New 
South Wales corroborate in a striking manner this matter-of-fact 
conclusion. During the decade the amount derived from customs 
duties in New South Wales has gradually risen from £950,000 to 
£1,300,000. Over the same period the high tariff has provided to 
the Victorian Revenue annual contributions, which, if they have 
fluctuated at all, have shown a downward tendency, and now yield 
annually £1,400,000. It will be observed that the smaller popula- 
tion of New South Wales contributes as much to the revenue by 
the means of its low tariff as the larger population of Victoria 
contributes by means of its high tariff. These are facts and 
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not fancies, and it is only by ignoring them or being ignorant of 
them that any responsible authority can put forward this revenue 
argument. 

3. General Prosperity and Growth.—1 have said that Victoria and 
New South Wales each imports twice as much per head of population 
as we do in these islands. It is obvious that any policy which 
affects their imports must affect their general life and well-being to 
a degree unknown even in these commercial islands. And I pass to 
compare the two colonies in regard to general prosperity and growth. 
The signs of this are external and internal ; the signs are to be seen 
in their dealings with the outside world and also in their domestic 
condition. 

Firstly, then, as regards their dealings with the outside world. 
This is a most significant index of their actual welfare, seeing that 
their external trade is double in value per head of population to what 
it is even in England. This trade is a sure indicator of prosperity, 
inasmuch as it is a sure indicator of any increase or decrease in 
consumption and production, the two visible factors of prosperity. 
Ten years ago New South Wales was doing an external trade of the 
annual value of £19,000,000. A decade of steady increase brought 
this total up to £29,500,000 in 1880. Ten years ago Victoria was 
doing an annual external trade of £27,600,000. In the succeeding 
decade a wavering line of rise and fall brings us to an annual total 
of £30,500,000 for 1880. Under the high tariff external trade 
increased during the decade by one-ninth only. Under the low 
tariff external trade increased by more than one-half of its previous 
annual total. The full significance of this is seen when we find 
New South Wales, at the end of the decade, doing £10,000,000 
more annual trade than at the beginning, while Victoria was only 
doing some £3,000,000 more. Ten per cent. profit on such trade 
would mean an addition to the annual national income of New 
South Wales of £1,000,000, and to that of Victoria only some 
£300,000. 

Incidentally it is worthy of note that the German Government, 
perhaps the best informed Government at present in existence, has 
chosen for the headquarters of its Consul-General for Australasia 
the capital of the low tariff colony ; although the high tariff colony is 
at the present moment ahead in number of population and in value 
of external trade. The Germans evidently judge of the certain 
future by means of the recorded past. 

Further instruction follows on further analysis of this external 
trade. If we turn to the exports we find that ten years ago the 
value of articles, the produce or manufacture of the colony itself, was 
exactly 77 per cent. of the total value exported from each colony. 
At the end of the decade we find the amount of this native produce 
exported had risen to 83 per cent. in New South Wales, but had 
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fallen to 68 per cent. in Victoria. In other words, under the low 
tariff there had been increase, and under the high tariff decrease in 
the exportable surplus of native products, a most important sign of 
prosperity and growth. 

If we turn to the imports we find that ten years ago there entered 
New South Wales goods to the value of £9,000,000. At the 
end of the decade this annual value had mounted to £14,000,000, 
an increase of 60 per cent. Ten years ago the imports into Victoria 
were of the value of £12,500,000. At the end of the decade this 
annual value had mounted to £14,600,000, an increase of 20 per 
cent. only. In other words, not only the power but the using of the 
power to purchase foreign produce (and there was profit accruing to 
each purchase made} increased by about three times the speed under 
the low tariff to what it did under the high tariff. 

There is another point in this external trade of much significance. 
In New South Wales there has been an increase in the tonnage of 
the shipping visiting the colony during the decade, from 1,500,000 
. to 2,600,000 tons. In Victoria the increase has been from 1,300,000 
to 2,200,000. It may be said that this difference in growth is 
inevitable under a low as opposed to a high tariff, but it none the 
less represents a fountain of popular well-being, drawn upon in the 
one case to a much more profitable extent than in the other. 

In connection with this shipping there are the very important 
records of ballast. There came to New South Wales during the 
decade 3,000,000 tons of shipping in ballast. There left New South 
Wales during the decade 117,000 tons of shipping in ballast, There 
came to Victoria during the decade 113,000 tons in ballast. There 
left Victoria 2,500,000 tons, the greater proportion of which pro- 
ceeded to New South Wales. Empty ships arriving in New South 
Wales have increased from an annual tonnage of 220,000 in 1870 
to a tonnage of 320,000 in 1880. Empty ships /eaving Victoria have 
increased from an annual tonnage of 198,000 tons in 1870 to a 
tonnage of 250,000 in 1880. It will be observed that the conditions 
are exactly reversed in favour of the growth of the low tariff colony. 

The domestic or internal condition and growth of these two 
colonies will complete the illustrations we would give of their 
growth and prosperity. 

In the first place, in regard to population, we find that that of 
New South Wales has increased from 520,000 in 1870 to 740,000 
in 1880, an increase of 48 per cent. The population of Victoria has 
increased from 730,000 in 1870 to 860,000 in 1880, an increase of 
only 17 per cent. In the second place, in regard to wealth, already 
we have seen in every point we have touched upon the far greater 
rapidity with which wealth-producing developments have been 
proceeding in New South Wales than in Victoria. From this we 
infer the fact that wealth is being produced in similar ratio. And 
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when we read that the value of rateable property has doubled in 
New South Wales in the decade, and only increased by one-half in 
Victoria, we have our inference signally verified by recorded facts. 

Singular evidence is afforded, also, by the statistics of the Savings 
Banks. In New South Wales the deposits have increased from 
£930,000 to £1,500,000 ; and the number of the depositors from 
21,000 to 32,000. In Victoria the deposits have increased from 
£1,100,000 to £1,600,000; but the depositors have increased in 
number from 38,000 to 76,000. In other words, the average amount 
deposited has risen in New South Wales steadily from £44 per head 
to £47. In Victoria the average deposited per head has fallen from 
£29 to £15. This is evidence corroborating the fact so commonly 
asserted that in democratic Victoria wealth is accumulating in the 
hands of the few. This is a result generally associated with a high 
tariff by all writers on political economy. It is a result which in its 
direct antagonism to the wholesome principle of equable distribution 
of wealth stamps it as one of the most injurious results of a high 
tariff. 

Illustrative of this tendency is the fact that the average 
wages of skilled labour grew in New South Wales, during the 
decade, from being lower to being higher than similar wages in 
Victoria. That wages should have risen under a low tariff faster 
than under a high tariff is a fact of great importance, especially to 
countries wherein manhood suffrage gives to the wage-earner so 
much political power and responsibility. But it is a fact of which 
most people are ignorant. 

It is well also to notice that the prices of the necessaries of life— 
of wheat, tea, and provisions and tools and implements—are generally 
lower in New South Wales than in Victoria. This, of course, adds 
much force to the before-recorded results in the nominal rates of 
wages, for it adds the essential element of greater relative purchasing 
power under the low tariff. 

In order to form an exact estimate of social well-being we must 
build a general judgment on numerous details; and among these 
details marriages afford apposite information. In New South Wales 
during the decade the annual number of marriages has steadily 
increased from 3,800 to 5,100 ; an increase of one-third. In Victoria 
the increase in annual number has been from 4,700 to 5,100; an 
increase of one-eighth only. While in New South Wales marriages 
are in the proportion of 7 to every 1,000 of population, in Victoria 
they are but 6. And this is the more remarkable when we remember 
that in New South Wales there are 80 women to every 100 men, 
whereas in Victoria there are 90 women to every 100 men. 

Ample details have thus accumulated during the past decade to 
show that in regard to all outward signs of prosperity and growth— 
social, industrial, commercial—the colony with the low tariff has pro- 
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gressed with far greater rapidity than the colony with the high tariff. 
This exhibits the great practical use of statistics. They are thus 
brought to substantiate, by the cold logic of recorded acts and facts, 
the reports and rumours that have been rife in these two colonies. 
The newspapers, it is true, had provided from day to day pictures of 
New South Wales altogether devoid of the sombre economical colour- 
ing that had become the salient feature in the accounts of Victoria. 
Nor has there been in New South Wales that general outspoken 
discontent among capitalists as well as among working men which 
has from time to time manifested itself in Victoria. Under the high 
tariff each industrial class in Victoria has in its turn bitterly com- 
plained of the duties that specially weigh upon it. The latest 
information carries on the tale to deputations of miners demanding 
of Government a lowering of duties on imported mining machinery 
and tools. The farmers have been for some time threatening to give 
up their farming because of the high prices they are forced to pay 
for their implements and materials—high prices unknown over the 

- border in the low tariff colony of New South Wales. Multitudes of 
labourers, the very men who by their votes supported the policy of 
“‘ Protection ” to native labour, have had from time to time to stave off 
starvation at relief work wages. It has been for some time more 
than suspected that capital had set in a strong current towards other 
colonies ; it was not, however, known that the current of labour, far less 
easily transferable, had set in the same direction. The skilful and con- 
scientious estimates of population made from year to year by the 
Victorian Statistical Department, under the guidance of that very 
able statist Mr. Hayter, proved, when the actual records of the 
census of this year came to be taken, to be no less than 76,000 of 
people over the mark in a population of 850,000. Mistaken popular 
opinion refused to recognise the enormous emigration of labouring 
men and their families that had been proceeding all the while. But 
by this official recording of facts this popular error has now been set 
straight. 

It is well, in conclusion, to summarise the general lessons of these 
recorded results. In his address to the Economic Section at the 
jubilee meeting of the British Association Mr. Grant Duff put for- 
ward as a text the sentence, ‘Methods that answer follow thoughts 
that are true.” This idea may be profitably amplified into the cor- 
rollary, ‘“ Thoughts that are true follow knowledge of methods that 
answer.” In this article the object has been to afford knowledge of 
methods that answer and of methods that do not answer; and this 
knowledge has been sought in the recorded results of rival methods. 
This knowledge, when acquired, must be followed by thoughts that 
are true. In Victoria itself it is hoped this record of what has 
already taken place will give fresh impulse to the reactionary move- 
ment in favour of a lower tariff. Signs of this movement are already 
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apparent. The new Premier, Sir Bryan O’Loghlan, has issued a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the working of the tariff, and he 
apologetically promises the people of Victoria “a free breakfast 
table.” These are thoughts that are true, and they seem to be fol- 
lowing on the knowledge of methods that do not answer. 

In the wider sphere of the British Empire these recorded results 
may stimulate local parliaments to maintain low tariffs. We must 
look to the spread of sound knowledge and to the honest subordina- 
tion of class interests to the common national good rather than to 
fostering duties on foreign wheat, if we would successfully set the 
great and growing commerce of the empire on sound and profitable 
economic foundations. Until the Canadian Dominion, for political 
rather than economic purposes, not long ago swerved from the right 
path, there was not one colony, and that one the unfortunate colony 
of Victoria, among the eight great self-governing colonies enjoying 
independence of fiscal action, that had burdened itself with a high 
tariff. It would seem that Victoria has paid the penalty of its back- 
sliding. That the others did not follow suit is plain evidence of 
the great practical common sense and public loyalty of the majority 
of British colonists. To this and to the spread of knowledge of 
recorded results we may look for a continuance of this tendency 
towards low tariffs throughout the British Empire. This tendency, 
if persevered in, will enable every Englishman, no matter where he 
may be domiciled over the wide empire, to thrive on the fact which 
has done England itself such unbounded material good, that what- 
ever he uses or consumes is obtained by him at the lowest possible 
cost. Such action is urgently recommended by economic science, for 
it must contribute to the material prosperity of every industrial 
worker throughout the whole British Empire. 


GrorcE BapEN-PowWELL. 


Postscript.—Manufactures.—By the last mail came a report of 
its committee to a meeting of the protected bootmakers of Melbourne, 
in which the following passage occurs :—‘“ Our travellers report to us 
that they find very great difficulty in placing our goods on the 
neighbouring markets, principally through the competition of Sydney 
with their own manufacture, and European imported, sold sufficiently 
low to secure the custom. It must be remembered that Sydney has 
always had a steady export of her own manufactures, and that her 
manufacturers are giving inducements to our best workpeople to 
remove there. It also must be remembered that ail leathers—the 
boot manufacturer’s raw material—are admitted free into the port of 
Sydney, while an import duty of 74, 10, and 20 per cent. is enforced 


in Victoria, thereby placing the Sydney manufacturer at an advan- 
tage.” 
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Au. Irish agitations have but one common origin. They are 
each and every one of them ebullitions of the same temper, and 
expressions of the same sentiment. Whether the visible movement 
be a riot, a tithe war, a repeal demonstration, a Phoenix conspiracy, 
or a Fenian raid ; whether the language used by promoters be similar 
in tone to that of Emmet, Smith O’Brien, 0’Donovan (Rossa), or 
P. J. Smyth ; whether it partake of the constitutionalism of a Butt, 
or the recklessness of some half-starved corner ruffian, the words 
and the acts are the sentiment of Irish Nationality protesting 
against what it considers to be foreign rule, dictation. The fact 
is that England’s right to send a “ Message of Peace” at all 
is resented as an additional injury, inasmuch as it implies supe- 
riority, and asserts again and again in the most galling way 
_ England’s rule, her ascendancy, and perhaps her triumphs over 
the disunited Ireland of the past. This sentiment, underlying 
all Irish agitations, may not be per se commendable, but it is what 
renders the people an impracticable people, and it is at once their 
direst bane as a community, and their saddest glory as a nation. 
This it is that, being irrepressible, finds its way to the surface in 
every Irish society, whether it be a carpenters’ association, a club of 
Foresters, or a Fenian circle. Hence it is, as has been said above, 
that zealous membership of almost any Irish body of politically 
inclined people must and will make the initiated thinker au courant 
with the great problem of Irish political life; but, on the other 
hand, a man may live in Ireland for fifty years and yet never get 
one glimpse behind the scenes, one look at the undressed actors, or 
one hint as to the “why” of what is presented to the audience. It 
may be farce or drama, a murder, or a mountebank procession of 
societies; managers, actors, and supernumeraries are all the time, 
according to their lights and in accordance with the traditions of the 
class they belong to, merely protesting, anyhow, or in any form, 
against what national sentiment tells them is an insult and an intru- 
sion. 

In 1856 Irishmen awoke to the conclusion that fate had been 
unkind to them: they had been quiescent, because wholly helpless, 
throughout the Crimean War; when, had they organizations and 
courageous leaders, they might have achieved independence or 
avenged a disgraceful and unfortunate past. "Forty-eight had pro- 
voked ridicule in an era of revolutions. ’Fifty-two left Ireland, as 
Charles Gavan Duffy put it, “like a corpse on a dissecting-table.” 
’Fifty-six found her regretting lost opportunities, and found also 
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Irishmen in many parts of the globe, exiles of famine and ’forty-eight 
(the two Imperial Providences), thinking how they could prepare the 
nation, should such another opportunity as that afforded by the 
Crimean War return. The best and most acceptable thought seems 
to have come to James Stephens. He was the Young Irelander who, 
when every other leading man was taken or fled, had kept the field 
to the last. After the total collapse at Ballingarry, he had tried to 
raise again the standard of Irish Independence in Waterford, 
and had failed. The people’s hearts were dead within them, 
their lives had been starved out of them, hope had fled the 
island. Stephens failed to revive ‘forty-eight, but his zeal was 
remembered in his favour, and in 1858 the Phenix Society was 
launched in Kerry. This was but a beginning. The original order 
consisted of a few—for their rank in life—well-educated young men, of 
whom some were schoolmasters. The men began by founding a 
national reading club, that friends coming together, perusing history 
and contemporary politics together, might begin to exchange ideas 
and be led to form a nucleus of national feeling. The society pro- 
ceeded too rapidly. It found theoretical Nationalism to be the all- 
pervading bias of the minds brought together, and, with Irish impul- 
siveness, its members rushed at once to organization, drill, and arms 
for its expression. Betrayed by a local priest, denounced in the 
Castle press, a majority of the Phenix Society were arrested and 
tried before a full bench, the late Chief Justice Whiteside defending 
the prisoners. Had this society been let alone it would have dis- 
cussed, debated, resolutionised, and on a few convenient nights—till 
the men wearied of work without an outcome—drilled in out-of-the-way 
places, and have then collapsed because the vis inertia of the Irish 
political life of that day would have fought against and killed it. 
No! A foolish prosecution was instituted, and O’Donovan (Rossa) 
was created by the Castle the father of many Irish evils, not to say 
“‘bogies.” Theprisoners were convicted, and received varioussentences. 
With their small local society fell Phonixism. Of this body one at 
least died with distinguished honour at Baine’s Hill (in front of 
Fredericksburg, in the Federal and Confederate War), where hecarried 
the colours of an Irish regiment till the brigade was shot to atoms. 
Here also may legitimately come in this remark bearing out the 
argument of these articles. The enlistment of the Irishin the Union 
ranks, their thronging to and exultant conduct in the field during 
the American War, was not a resistance to Southern demands, nor, so 
far as they thought at all, did it proceed from any desire to deny the 
justice of the Southern claim: it was a protest and a preparation, it 
had an anti-English significance, and the easiest way to get a 
recruit for a Northern regiment was to say, “ On these fields you will 
learn how to serve Ireland when the time comes.” It was the Irish 
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apprenticeship to war, taken up in the same meaning, spirit, and 
intent as was the French service by the ‘‘ Wild Geese,” and the Spanish 
and Austrian services by the various brigades of Irish that deserted 
their country to look for honour, and await opportunities after the 
fall of Shemus. 

The prosecution of the Phenix conspiracy at the end of 1858 
advertised Irish disaffection, and once more brought to the mind of 
the people the Nationalist notion, then all but forgotten and partly 
ignored, in view of the inglorious failure of 1848. Next appears on 
the scene an open and constitutional body, the National Brotherhood 
of St. Patrick, with its mottoes ‘‘ Ireland on our side,” and “ Aid 
yourself and God will aid you.”” The head-quarters were in Marl- 
borough Street, Dublin, and the only evidence of “ intent” the body 
ever gave was, that at the foot of the rules there appeared a memo- 
randum to the effect that there was nothing in the constitution of 
the society to prohibit any Irishman from “ acquiring the use of 
arms.”” The chiefs were Denis Holland, Irishman newspaper ; 
. Thomas Neilson Underwood, and P. J. MacDonnell. The society 
was terribly poor, and yet it had a vigour about it that was delight- 
ful. Its proclaimed and actual objects were to bring Irishmen 
together, and to cultivate a national spirit by the establishment of 
reading-rooms, the delivery of lectures, circulation of tracts on Irish 
subjects; in fact, the education of the young men of the country in 
the traditions and histories that would most tend to re-awaken 
within them the spirit of 1782. The lecture-room at No. 2, Marl- 
borough Street was very poorly furnished ; a broken window below- 
stairs could not be repaired for want of funds; the decorations con- 
sisted of but four cheap prints, and two flags—one, that of the 
brotherhood, the other the simple green with its crownless harp, the 
proscribed flag of the struggling nationality. It appeared to visitors 
at the time that the main business of the brotherhood was to extend 
the circulation of the Irishman newspaper and to depreciate that of 
the Nation, and of all the essentially Catholic Irish newspapers, and 
it was in the doing of this work that there was for the first time 
manifested in Ireland the impatience of clerical control and the 
negation of “ religion in politics” that marked the rise and fall of 
Fenianism. It had been a proverb that “no cause would succeed in 
Ireland that was not blessed by the Church ”—even sedition to be 
successful must be baptized in the holy well. Amongst the National 
Brotherhood of St. Patrick were a few vigorous minds who accused 
the Catholic Church of selfishness, and of being actuated by a spirit 
of compromise that looked to secure the prosperity of the Church 
rather than the freedom of Ireland. A few such societies were 
founded, and a feeble correspondence commenced with some of the 
returned exiles of 1848. Some good lectures were delivered, in one 
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of which St. Lawrence O’Toole was highly praised as a soldier rather 
than asa saint. Cardinal—then Archbishop—Cullen heard of this. 
He also heard that Mr. Underwood was a Unitarian, and that “ poli- 
tics without priests”” were being preached by a new national party. 
He most unnecessarily and solemnly denounced the brotherhood and 
its Unitarian head, and in a week, banned from every altar in 
Leinster, the society was sought after by thousands who otherwise 
would never have heard of it. Then the special feature of all Irish 
societies became at once fully developed, and within the fold of St. 
Patrick’s Brotherhood met, on common ground, Ribbonmen, Hearts 
of Oak Boys, Young Irelanders, Phenixmen, and finally Fenians. 
The men at first avoided too great communicativeness, but as they 
discovered each other’s sentiments through words spoken in and out 
of the lodge-room, restraint was got rid of, and the bond of a common 
sentiment brought about a true friendship amongst persons utterly 
dissimilar in manner, walk in life, education, and even religion. 
The celebrated Father Lavelle, then parish priest of Partry—in the 
west—added much to the power of the brotherhood, firstly, because 
he had disavowed episcopal control over his political action; and 
secondly, because he defied the power of the Roman Catholic Primate, 
who had foolishly interfered to .discountenance the funeral pro- 
cession of Terence Bellew McManus. Concerning this procession 
detail is necessary. 

McManus was one of the 48 exiles. His character was of the 
purest. He was as a citizen and an Irish Nationalist irreproachable. 
When the Young Ireland movement came to a head he abandoned a 
fine connection and really magnificent prospects in Liverpool to seek 
the hillsides of his native country. His death in California gave, in 
1861, to newly awakened Irish Nationalism an opportunity for a 
demonstration. This was locally organized by the National Brother- 
hood of St. Patrick. The funds were provided by American 
subscription. The clergy of Ireland, subservient to Dr. (since 
Cardinal) Cullen, looked with fear and aversion on the sudden 
awakening of the people, of which the extraordinary funeral of 
McManus was but a demonstration, and obstacles were put in the 
way of the celebration of the religious ceremonies deemed essential 
at the burial of Roman Catholic dead. This opposition widened the 
breach between the priests and the more advanced members of their 
flocks, who now set themselves to denounce ecclesiastical meddlers 
in secular and political affairs. Father Lavelle took the side of the 
Nationalists, and in Dublin, in defiance of bishops and archbishops, 
preached in the Rotunda to 4,000 people a magnificent oration on 
‘The Justification of Rebellion.” As this, as well as the McManus 
procession, was supported by, if not directly prepared under, the 
National Brotherhood of St. Patrick, the little poverty-stricken 
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organization of less than 5,000 persons in all Ireland became for the 
moment the nucleus and rallying-point of Irish disaffection, and 
this in defiance of its assertion, honestly enough made, that it was 
only a society for the public ventilation of Irish questions and 'the 
promotion of national spirit. 

The funeral of Terence Bellew McManus occurred on a gloomy, 
dull, rainy day in November. It was attended by 24,000 marshalled 
men, and witnessed by at least 60,000 citizens of Dublin. Where 
did the marshalled men come from? They were the trades and 
shopmen of Dublin, and yet, oddly enough, they looked like an 
organization. The men of the Brotherhood of St. Patrick were 
there, but under its flag were but 1,760. Ina moment the Irish 
national mind grasped the fact that material abounded, that Irish 
sentiment and feeling were as strong as ever. A war cry, leaders, 
and a provocation were alone wanting to arouse, if not the nation, 
at least more than a moiety of it. Amongst the principal marshals 
of the great funeral were men who, to gratify the longing of their 
- race and class for adventure, and, if obtainable, distinction, had 
ventured into various foreign services, notably the Papal, American, 
and Austrian. Besides this, there were Fenian officers present. 
Fenianism, the successor of Phenixism, or rather its twin, now 
showed itself in Ireland. Up to the hour of the great funeral, 
Fenianism had looked upon the American Irish as the only capables, 
and Ireland herself as incapable of spontaneous organization or 
action, but.the extraordinary success, the order and steadiness of the 
McManus demonstration, opened the eyes of the visitors as well as of 
the military men present to the fact that in Ireland herself was 
revolutionary and national life only awaiting the organizer and the 
weapon to “take the place of the volunteers that won Irish inde- 
pendence in 1782.” 

Fenian agents at once appeared. The programme of the National 
Brotherhood of St. Patrick was, apparently, not far-reaching enough. 
Irish people are impetuous, and want results too quickly. In a short 
time the house No. 2, Marlborough Street was thinned of its best 
men, who either joined the Federal army in the field to learn how 
“to fight for their country,” or who transferred themselves into the 
Fenian organization or Republican Brotherhood of Ireland. Amongst 
these, so far as the writer is aware, were not either Mr. Holland or 
Mr. Underwood ; but Martin Hanley Carey, since dead, a good man, 
who had distinguished himself in the service in the Crimea, with 
about thirty others of the St. Patrick’s Brotherhood, became leading 
Fenians. What is a Fenian? Is he now what he was in 1861? 
These questions are important. Fenianism was in its day the most 
remarkable of the expressions of Irish discontent that occurred at 
any period in the unfortunate history of the “‘ English connection,” 
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and for this reason—it was “Greater Ireland,” taking for the first 
time an active part in the politics of Ireland, the mother. It never 
formulated, but it very nearly achieved, the federation of the Irish race 
—a federation or unification that is now actively progressing, and 
being pushed forward by organizations in every colony of the Empire, 
and, in fact, in every land where a few Irishmen can gather together. 
Yet it must not be thought that all of these organizations know what 
they are doing. The federalising work is often unconsciously done by 
bodies that would repudiate political action as any part of their pro- 
gramme. As, for example, some zealous Roman Catholic, let us say, in 
Hobart Town or Melbourne, Adelaide or Port Elizabeth deems it well 
to start a benefit society ; it may be called St. Mary’s or St. Patrick’s. 
To it is given ecclesiastical support from the outset. It naturally 
supports the Church. If it be at first a religious association its flags 
bear only religious emblems; but religious, educational, or benefit, it 
will not have met long before Michael discovers that John is a 
brother Ribbonman; and John, an initiated Fenian, introduces 
Michael to James, a centre, who in his turn makes all hands known 
to his “ particular friend ” of some other, perhaps higher, order. All 
these men, unless ostracized for some crime, have relations with 
home, and it is a million of wheat-ears to a mouse’s mane that before 
six months the person selected for secretary will owe the votes that 
put him in office to his reputation as a Nationalist, rather than to 
his knowledge of the working of provident societies, his geniality, or 
his piety and devotion to either St. Patrick or the Church. And yet 
the society will not be a Fenian or a Ribbon society, but it becomes 
an organization from which, in time, any Irish movement of an 
attractive character can obtain funds, and in which men meet con- 
versant with Irish affairs, in daily or weekly receipt of National 
papers, and many of whom are prepared abroad to punish the 
enemies of the orders they belong to at home. Irish sedition or 
patriotism, call it which you will, is ubiquitous, but all Irish dis- 
affection is not Fenianism, nor even Nationalism. Fenianism is, or 
rather was, a thing apart from the general sentiment. It was an 
organization with a special purpose, and with peculiar ways and 
disadvantages, all of which are here laid open. 

James Stephens was undoubtedly the father and author of Fenian- 
ism. The name was derived from Finnian, the Irish word for the 
Federal militia that supported in days long past the authority of the 
head king of the island, which was usually tormented by the exist- 
ence of five petty kingdoms within its limits. Accounts are still 
extant, mostly in the Irish tongue, of this ancient militia, its method 
of enrolment, examination in speed, skill in arms, endurance, eye- 
sight, morality, and other soldierly necessities, gifts, and accomplish- 
ments; but with these we have little todo. The name was adopted 
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to designate anew body brought together to give Republican freedom 
to Ireland. The head-quarters were in America, and a vast number 
‘of Irishmen and Irish Americans, mostly members of Volunteer 
regiments, were brought into the new body. Some new companies 
were raised (in accordance with states law) which were absolutely and 
wholly Fenian, and but for the outbreak of the American Civil War 
Nationalist Ireland would, at all events on American soil, have had 
a genuine army. For Ireland herself a slightly different organization 
was devised—the “ Irish Republican Brotherhood,”’ oz home militia of 
Fenianism; in fact, a sort of National Guard. The McManus funeral 
procession was followed by a very striking awakening of feeling 
throughout the country, and men began to frequent places where 
politics were discussed, merely that they might secure admission to 
the secret societies, with rumours of whose doing the air was filled. 
The brotherhood had for its recruits chiefly villagers and townsmen 
who had access to Nationalist papers, or who enjoyed greater oppor- 
tunities of acquiring political ambitions and knowledge than did 
their agricultural brethren. The organization was worked by four 
organizers, one for each province, and it was intended to widen it 
by ever-increasing circles of nine men, and no more, in each. Each 
new man swore, in presence of only the person initiating him, that 
he would “serve the Irish Republic now virtually established, and 
that he would at a moment’s notice take up arms to defend its integ- 
rity, and that he took the oath with the full meaning, spirit, and 
intent of a soldier of the Irish Republic.” He was then told that 
Obedience, attention to what drills were possible, the procurement 
anyhow of some military education, and subscription for the purchase 
of arms were his primary duties. There was no oath of secrecy. 
His fate as regards informing or divulging secrets rested on ordinary 
military laws about spies or persons giving aid or information to an 
enemy. Had Fenianism rested there with its republican and its 
military aspirations, even had it gone to action, Ireland might, nay 
would, have had reason to be proud of the sentiment that inspired 
these men; and had as much care been taken as to the fitness of 
persons to be enrolled as was insisted on by the earlier Finnians, 
mannikin traitors, as unfit for the council as for the field, desperadoes 
and corner men would never have had admission to its ranks. But the 
standard was drawn very low indeed, and people were initiated into 
the national militia who from habit and lax physique, low moral 
tone, and other peculiarities were unfit for association. 

D, the primary unit, was enlisted. He was told to obtain from 
amongst his friends nine recruits, when he would be raised to the 
rank of C, or sergeant. Now, rightly, all the new D’s, as well as 
their “sergeant organizer,” should have been armed, drilled, and 
tested as to fidelity before another departure was taken, but the im- 
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pulsiveness of the people, the desire for distinction, and the national 
emulation of members with the unhappy greed of the devisers of the 
scheme for results to show to the American Irish drove the organi- 
zation beyond its pace, and far beyond its strength. Without waiting 
to drill or discipline the men, once the magic number nine was 
arrived at, they, the new D’s, were told individually to organize again; 
so the original unit rose to be captain or B, from whence to the 
position of A, centre or colonel, was effected by but one further 
extension of the circle. The centre had now attained his highest 
rank. He might be called to the executive or employed on special 
duties, but as an organizer his work was done. He had but to 
complete his work by, if possible, drilling, arming, and preserving 
his circle. Not having been done step by step as each nine was 
organized, this soon began to be seen to be all but impossible. The 
centre could not know anything further of his own regiment than 
what was told him by the nine men he had at first sworn in, and 
who were now his B’s, or captains. They ought not to know, and 
as a rule did not know, each other’s sergeants, and frequently could 
not tell who were and who were not privates of their own com- 
panies. The isolation of members, meant to promote safety, was 
ruinous to the order, and men Were accepted as B’s who had no 
following, so that circles were existent only on paper, er iu the 
parlour of some public-house. In organizing, men came in who 
belonged to the myriad local societies, factions, and “isms” that 
pervade the whole country—fragments of formerly powerful bodies 
whose chiefs had been imprisoned or had emigrated. These too 
often followed out in Fenianism only the traditional methods of 
working, and were inspired greatly, if not only, by the local hatreds 
and policies they had inherited, so that Fenianism was not every- 
where consistent, one circle being tainted with anti-Landlordism, 
another with various dangerous and undisciplined notions and pecu- 
liarities of Molly Maguirism, Ribbonism, and even of Whiteboyism. 
In time Fenianism made its demonstrations : one was provoked by 
the publication of the Foreign Enlistment Act, with direct reference 
to Irishmen seeking to serve the Union against the South; another 
was directed against moral force agitations and parliamentary agita- 
tions, and led to the severance of such men as the O’Donohue and 
Alexander Martin Sullivan from the party of action. A direct line 
of procedure was speedily inculcated, and a newspaper, the Irish 
People, worked solely by the propaganda of the I.R.B., taught us 
that no faith must be put in platform spouters, agitators, and par- 
liamentary tacticians ; that oratory had failed to free the country, 
whilst tenant-right representatives and Pope’s brass-band office- 
hunters had betrayed it. A deliberate attempt was now made to 
crush out all non-Fenian expressions of public opinion, to stop 
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parliamentary tactics, to stifle all agitations professing to base them- 
selves on other than physical force, and generally to thrust upon the 
whole of the people the leadership of James Stephens. This 
revolted against the I.R.B., the middle classes, most of the priests, 
and all of the English in Ireland, who were stigmatised as “ West 
Britons.” 

The brotherhood, however, neither professed communism nor 
dreamed of spoliation of property; they cared nothing about the 
battles of the Churches, and still in June, 1865, only sought a 
Republic through the gate of war. Up to this date no crime, or 
outrage, or riot, or even threat had marked, or rather marred, 
the organization. It was well off in regard to funds. Its expenses 
were slight, say £400 per week, and its leaders believed in its 
completeness and in its security from betrayal inasmuch as its 
members were fairly isolated from and generally unknown to each 
other. Some soldiers and many militiamen had been sworn in, some 
arms had reached the circles, Irish-American officers were at hand to 
- lead, and the prospects of the body looked very bright indeed. 
Relying on the reports that reached him, Stephens was justified in 
believing that he had in Ireland 50,000 men trained in some way to 
arms, and 50,000 waiting to be armed and trained. The fact was, 
however, even then widely different. Disruptive forces had been at 
work of which the chiefs were ignorant, and it needed but a reve- 
lation and a touch of the spear of the Crown Prosecutor to crumble 
the apparently massive organization to pieces. Dry rot had already 
crept into the building. Two great uncalculated causes had been 
at work to weaken it. 

During the whole of the period of organization the American War 
had been in full swing, offering its enormous prizes by way of pay, 
bounty, and promotion to recruits. The young men who joined the 
I.R.B. at home, at least those of the best class, first-rate scholars of 
the National schools, teachers, young artizans, and farmers’ sons, 
flocked to the war. Many of them with the “bounty” brought 
after them their families or friends, and, besides this, hundreds of 
daring fellows, centres of disaffection in their various districts, had 
fled the country for diverse reasons. So that as a matter of fact some 
centres who had recruited their whole strength were not to be found ; 
many B’s and C’s, connecting links of the organization, were 
missing, and at least 40,000 of the most ardent, impatient Fenians, 
or Fenian sympathisers, were wholly lost to Ireland, swallowed up 
in the great American struggle, or driven by various causes to 
enlistment, migration to England, or emigration to the Colonies. 
Irish Fenianism, that is, the “I.R.B.,” was, therefore, in 1865 far 
weaker than it appeared to be. Irish poverty had created an un- 
settlement amongst the people that was in this case fatal to an 
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organization that ought to have done much in a few months after its 
initiation, but had begun to dwindle away under the pressure of time 
and circumstance almost from the hour of its birth ; and they were 
the best men who went away to seek dangers or “pastures new” 
abroad. 

The second great cause operating against the I.R.B. was that-it 
had a staff capable of compromising it. These were, for all practical 
purposes, Stephens, Duffy, Hopper, and the editor of, and his 
employers in, the Irish People. Amongst the chiefs were many 
excellent men—Liberals, Protestants, educated gentlemen, members or 
scholars of sound schools and universities ; but the head-quarters in 
Dublin, especially the newspaper propaganda, early degenerated into 
a Mutual Admiration Society, to which the Bocca Corkageniensis 
was the best pass, or a purely Kerry connection the surest recom- 
mendation. Cliques had arisen within Fenianism, and patriotism 
was startled to find itself hounded from the doors of No. 12, Parlia- 
ment Street, Dublin, as if it were West Britonism, or indifferentism 
to the national wrongs. The true motto of the best class of Irish 
politician, ‘Who is Nor against us, is with us,’ was repudiated, and 
any one not as advanced as Jeremiah Donovan Rossa, or who 
claimed liberty to differ in tone of thought from the Munster 
faction, or in opinion, or in detail of any sort from James Stephens, 
was looked uponas anenemy. Fenianism had outraged the Consti- 
tutional Nationalists, defied the Church, frightened the middle 
classes, and destroyed all previous organizations ; now it began to be 
dictatorial, so it evoked criticism from within itself. Irish impatience 
demanded results. What was the Staff doing? The Staff was 
engaged preserving every scrap of paper, every line of written infor- 
mation that could be kept together for the guidance of the police 
should a raid be made. The secret organization was laid bare in such 
a way by these documents that when Government did act, touching 
as many of the great connecting links between circle and circle as 
possible, the organization was ruined and incapable of reconstruction 
unless it began de novo, and reswore itself in, and reconstituted itself 
again from, the original sergeant organizers. 

Government struck a blow in October, 1855, by arresting the 
whole of the staff of the Jrish People, with one Mr. John 
O’Claughessy, who was in the offices as a visitor when the raid was 
made. Erelong others in the south of Ireland as well as in Dublin 
were arrested, and commissions issued for the trial of some 27 in the 
capital, and 40 throughout the whole of the provinces. Now came, 
for the I.R.B., a singular misfortune. The Irish People as a news- 
paper had employed a very violent writer, a man of good heart, 
patriotism, and talent, but who had been soured and rendered imprac- 
ticably wild by misfortune. This man had threatened vengeance 
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against dukes and landlords. His writings were prosecuted, were 
held up in terrorem as Fenian writing, and he who never was even a D 
amongst the I.R.B. was sentenced as a Fenian conspirator in grim 
despite of his protests that he ‘only wrote treason for hire.” 
Fenianism was, on the other hand, saddled with his sins, accused of 
holding his theories, and of preparing to use the means he would 
advocate. So that a body of men up to that moment pure from any 
taint of socialism or communism, an honest-minded, tradition-imbued, 
Nationalist Irish militia were set down and denounced by order of 
the Castle, and by the mouth especially of the then Q.C. Barry, 
as criminals, disturbers, possibly murderers, and enemies to society. 
The clergy, led by Doctor Cullen, denounced secret societies right 
and left. They trembled for their livings should the Republic gain 
ground. Hundreds of deeply compromised men fled the country, and 
the rank and file of the I.R.B. said, ‘‘ The blow has fallen; lead us 
now into action.” They believed in the might and glory of the 
organization. If this circle had no guns, it believed others had 
- abundance; and was there not the brotherhood in America with 
ships, officers, and an army ?—so the people had been told—ready 
to come over in their thousands to reconquer Ireland, and to 
reconstitute the nation that was extinguished in blood and bribes 
in the miserable period ’*98—1800. 

The state of the I.R.B., as has been shown, was not at the date 
of the raid on the Staff in 1865 favourable to arising. In fact, it 
may be at once declared that Fenianism had failed to take a very 
deep hold in Ireland. It is undoubtedly true that its schemes were 
wholly rejected in the county of Wexford, and this so unmistak- 
ably that its emissaries were as a matter of fact refused accommodation 
and refreshment in Ferns and Enniscorthy, where they went on the 
business of the Propaganda. There were few, very few members of 
the I.R.B. in Wicklow, and even in the more rural parts of Dublin 
County the business was almost unknown. Thesame state of things 
prevailed in at least nineteen counties out of thirty-two. And then 
there was no motive, proximate and stern, for action of any sort. It 
is hard to get men to break up their homes and rush into the field, 
unless they are suffering from some actual oppression or dragooning 
of a tangible sort. Even Irishmen will not hastily rise in favour of 
an abstraction, or in vindication of a sentiment. The “Irish Church”— 
Protestant—was not generally looked upon as a grievance, although 
it was the pet topic of a few priests, and of at most half a dozen public 
writers. There was nothing to fight for, and, more important still, 
the country was almost wholly unarmed, the people’s poverty and 
their reliance on American aid having tended to prevent them from 
purchasing arms during the four years of organization. Asa matter 
of fact, there were not five thousand stand of reliable arms, or ammuni- 
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tion enough for ten minutes’ close action in the hands of the brother- 
hood and its friends. The arrest, followed by the escape, of Stephens 
from Richmond Bridewell, again advertised the sedition which claimed 
for itself all the power and might that Crown prosecutors ascribed to 
it to secure full convictions. Nagle, the 12s. a week patriot, was the 
chief witness for the Crown, and the documents found in the Jrish 
People office, with the romances of the detectives, the main evidence. 
A factitious importance was most unwisely given to the State trials, 
and this tended to increase Hiberno-American sympathy, and to 
help on the canvass for Fenian funds amongst the Irish exiles all 
over the world. Of the men then taken and brought to punishment 
this must be said: Not one of those who were members of the 
I.R.B. had ever contemplated outrage or assassination as possibili- 
ties to grow out of their purely military scheme for Irish liberation, 
and there was hardly one of them that would not give the perpetrator 
of a cowardly mutilation up to justice rather than allow what they 
believed to be their righteous national cause to be stained with crime. 
Even the question of the morality and expediency of killing open 
and avowed traitors had not been settled, and many of the more 
notable Fenians were totally opposed to the adoption of such a creed. 
All, however, looked to James Stephens to bring about a speedy and 
successful struggle upon Irish soil under the flag of the nation. 

The State trials were successfully terminated by the conviction of 
a very great number of men of various, but still generally reputable, 
walks in life, and it was a fact, not without its significance, that few 
indeed who accepted the aid of the gentlemen paid by the Com- 
mittee for the Defence escaped, whilst those who at once denied all 
“right to such aid” and refused it, escaped trial. The organized 
defence, similar in all cases, was a fatal brand upon the man who 
accepted it. The convicted men went to prison and penal servitude 
hopefully, and, indeed, in some cases, very defiantly. They believed 
in the cause, and in the organizer-in-chief. The effect upon Ireland 
began to be visible in June, 1866. Many hundreds of I.R.B. 
expatriated themselves, and denunciations and betrayals rapidly 
broke up once powerful circles. With the American order—the 
Fenian Society proper—we have little to do. It may be remembered 
that it consisted of an inner circle, men trained in arms and bound 
to fight in Ireland, or in fact anywhere; and an outer circle, sub- 
scribing, sympathizing, and organizing, the foundation and treasury 
of the whole. What the American-frish fighting-line did is matter 
of history. It partially effected a raid on Canada, failed notably in 
another—that of General John O’Neill, arrested in the midst of his 
camp by a United States marshal—and it sent officers and money to 
Ireland. Division in the Council-room showed itself strongly in 
1866, and both in Ireland and America there were ludicrous 
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struggles for power amongst gentlemen who might have better 
studied union amongst themselves; and the resources began to 
fail. There were in Ireland some men “on their keeping” to be 
provided for, deserters to be held in pay till ‘the time comes,” 
and an Executive, with many soldiers of fortune, to be kept in 
funds. When Stephens and Hopper were arrested, in 1865, there 
fell into the hands of Government the whole of the military chest, 
some £6,000 in all, so that the divisions in America telling heavily 
on the funds, paid membership in Ireland became a synonym for 
almost actual starvation. The rate of relief for a centre or colonel 
dwindled down from £2 per week in May to 12s. in July, and then 
wholly ceased. There can be no doubt on the minds of the well- 
informed that Irish Fenianism, the military body of the LR.B., 
then began to break up. New men and new creeds crept in 
amongst the despairing sections. Means of action that a year before 
would have been revolted against as foul and unsoldierly, were can- 
vassed, advocated, and, to some extent, adopted by men who in some 


. respects, in their mental though not physical misery, resembled the 


caterans, or broken soldiers and tribesmen, that at one time infested 
Scotland. Discipline and centralized authority had nearly vanished, 
and isolated bodies felt free to do something on their own account. 
Hence some of the local outrages, useless in a National point of view, 
that later on took place. Suspicion also was sowing its seeds amongst 
all classes, and to change an honestly-earned five-pound note or to 
drink at the same bar with a man looking like a detective, to take 
the short cut through the Castle yard—an open roadway—on business, 
or, in fine, to do anything that was not in fact distinctly intelligible 
to hundreds of low intelligence, was to insure denunciation as an 
informer. A carpenter was shot who, although he lived for eight 
hours in agony in the Mater Misericordix Hospital, refused to inform 
against his slayers, although he knew them but too well. This man 
was an innocent victim to groundless suspicion. Castle agencies are 
not very nice in their methods of working, and several policemen 
and spies being now worked well into, and high up in, the organiza- 
tion, men were by them denounced as informers who were nothing of 
the sort,—this, for the double purpose of concealing, by diverting 
attention from, the movements of the real Government agents, 
and for the sake of breaking up the body through disunion. 
There was also behind this policy the thought that a man driven 
from Fenianism into the very arms of the Government by undeserved 
persecution might more easily be got to tell “all he knew.” The 
notorious head-constable Talbot was an adept at this game, and it 
is to be believed that there were many others constantly practising 
itin both Ireland and America. It was determined to test this. 
An order was given from some authority or another that George 
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Connolly, of No. 3, Little Britain Street, Dublin, was to be shot for 
“informing,” the evidence against him being that his three pre- 
decessors in a centreship had been taken by the Government and 
immured in Mountjoy, and that none but he could have denounced 
them. The chief who received the order called a few friends 
together and consulted with them as to the necessity for obedience 
and the by him asserted innocence of George Connolly. A course 
was agreed upon. To prevent collusion the men remained together. 
It was decided, ¢o save Connolly’s life, to report him in an anonymous 
letter for carrying arms. A letter was written stating where 
Connolly would be found, a young lad of thirteen was obtained to 
take it secretly to the Castle, and in two hours after the LR.B. was 
satisfied. The poor man was arrested by a strong force and sent to 
Mountjoy, being thus, and thus only, saved from being done away 
with for a crime he had never committed. All the parties to this 
transaction are alive, except the D.C.O.I.R. who gave the order for 
the man’s execution. It was afterwards revealed that Connolly’s 
denunciation to the D.C.0.I.R. was the work of a Government spy. 

As the winter of 1866 drew on, the Fenians in America as well as 
the I.R.B. at home were loud and constant in their demands for 
action, and James Stephens at length announced that before the 
sun of 1867 dawned on Ireland the blow would be struck. Some 
pretended to fix Christmas as the exact period for the rising, and 
speeches made in New York by high Fenian officials were so couleur 
de shamrock that the hopes of parties on both sides of the Atlantic 
rose very high indeed. To the Americans were told monstrous 
untruths about the forward state of the home army and preparations; 
whilst to the brotherhood in Erin, as they delight to write it, 
thousands of stands of arms and experienced helpers were promised. 
Both were deceived, and that chiefly by the bombastic exaggerations 
of Thomas Laffan Kelly, who audaciously stated from the plat- 
form that he was sending shipload after shipload of arms to Ireland. 
Christmas came, and the New Year dawned and “niver a blow 
struck.” This damped still more the ardour of the now compara- 
tively few thousands who had kept the flag flying and hoped against 
hope to the bitter end. These, in expectation of an early revolt, had 
in many cases committed themselves by open speech and overt acts. 
They were scoffed at by the old stagers of ’48 for their still-born 
rebellion, and jeered at by those to whom they had boasted of coming 
victories over the Saxon. Some execrated Stephens, others began 
to see if they could not act without him, and a few meetings of local 
centres were held, notablyin London, Cork, and Dublin, to determine 
on measures to save the society. A secret executive was formed in 
Dublin, and matters were in train for at least a creditable show of 
force when the Chester affair and rising in Kerry—the work chiefly 
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of McCafferty and Flood,—February, 1867, awoke the now very 
much scattered remnants of the once numerous and compact brother- 
hood to the knowledge that there were many sectional directories 
working without any common plan or impulse, and apparently inde- 
pendently of Stephens as well as of the Roberts and O’Mahony 
wing in America. The Kerry rising collapsed almost as quickly as 
it had burst out, and a few days later the Chester raiders were cap- 
tured landing from a coal brig in Dublin. Then suddenly appeared 
on the scene the well‘known General (?) Godfrey Massey. He 
brought authority with him from the London Directory to prepare 
and lead an Irish revolt. After incredible trouble, so much was the 
organization scattered, that only twenty-seven Fenian officers could 
be gathered to meet the “‘ General,” and these were not all of them 
what would be called in the services “war officers.” A few were 
organizers or staff-duty men, one at least belonged to the county 
and not to the City of Dublin, whilst two B’s were present as centres. 
The hollowness of the I.R.B. was, to the fully initiated, too pain- 


- fully visible. Massey had a plan; he made a speech advocating 


revolt—but telling nothing of his resources and action—or rather the 
merest prospect of it, which was eagerly hailed by his hearers, who 
desired, on fair and manly terms, to meet those whom they thought to 
be their foes. A return was called for of the men and weapons repre- 
sented by the meeting, those present answering for any men who 
were absent. When the nominal state was made up, there appeared 
to be at the disposal of the revolution in Dublin and county but 
6,783 persons, of all ages and sizes capable to bear arms, and 1,740 
odd mixed firelocks to arm them with, of which but three were 
breech-loaders ;—this notwithstanding the fact that the Snider had 
been served out in the November previously to the forces and to 
many of the constabulary in Ireland. But were there not pikes to 
be got? Yes, there were pikeheads galore, and the sticks could 
be cut and fitted before the day would come. Now it may be 
supposed that those who owned smoothbores and muzzle-loading 
rifles were the better-off Fenians—men who had, at all events, enough 
to eat and some knowledge of their weapons; but the pikes were 
for the under-fed, and, in too many cases, under-sized unmilitary 
citizen fellows like Paddy, then of the Dublin Advertiser, a contemp- 
tible enough sort of Republican brother, five feet three in height, 
twenty-nine inches around the chest, and earning at most from 
six to seven shillings weekly. At once a man arose and demanded 
to know of what use such a mob could be in presence of General 
Lord Strathnairn’s highly equipped brigades in the city, 6,000 men 
and 21 guns, with a formidable and easily moveable force 20 miles 
off at the Curragh. Massey explained that he was a soldier of 
thirty years’ experience, used to handling large masses of men, and 
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that “pikes were really the most valuable of all weapons in the 
hands of undisciplined forces.” His opponent, who had looked at 
his man’s legs, replied that ‘“‘General Massey must be an enemy to 
Ireland to tempt her unhappy people to death and ruin in the open 
field, on their own soil; that it was a fearful thing to involve the 
whole land in the horrors of hopeless revolt’’; and in the very 
short address—not three minutes—that he was allowed to make, he 
explained that he could not reconcile Massey’s age and ignorant 
utterances on military affairs with his claim to thirty years of 
military experience. The noncontent was put down, a challenge 
was given, and pretendedly accepted, and then the man who 
dared to speak truth was hurried away to be informed on the next 
day that a rising was agreed to, and that he was to turn out in an 
important capacity. Ina few days the mot d’ordre was given, and 
to centres only, and Tallaght named for the rendezvous. It was an 
Irish spring of the coldest, something about thirty per cent. more 
sleety and miserable than an English mid-winter, and Tallaght, the 
place of meeting, was on the hill-sides up on the first ridge of the 
Dublin mountains, away south of the city, from whose warm bowels 
the victims of the Republic were to march out into the cold and 
darkness, unarmed, and often hungry and ill-clothed, to meet crush- 
ing defeat or the ignominy of a shameful and helpless captivity. 
When the day came—Shrove Tuesday, 4th March, 1867—the whole 
public were aware of the secret plans of the Secret Society. 

The pikes were picked up at Rathfarnham and elsewhere; the 
handles were newly-cut saplings, green and unshaven; the spear- 
heads were, with few exceptions, ruder than the worst weapon of the 
“black” of Australia. The corps of artillery, on being paraded, 
mustered but one man who had a knowledge of the weapon, a Dublin 
City artilleryman, and twenty fellows who admitted that they could 
not ride; and one revolver, with one knife, was the armament of the 
battery. The officer, with his aide well armed and equipped, laughed 
in the face of such a force, and declined to lead them. They had to 
cut out, in the already alarmed county, four guns from Maretimo, 
Lord Gough’s residence, on the Booterstown Road, and they had two 
guns, horsed, that had been smuggled in, near or at Bray. Butmen 
who admitted they could neither ride, drive, load, nor clean, were use- 
less for any practical purpose, so there was an end of the matter; and, 
besides, be it remembered, the fellows were wholly unarmed. Kirwan, 
a splendid fireman, six feet four in height, the giving-over officer, on 
meeting with 4 refusal on the part of the selected leader to imperil 
men’s lives on such hair-brained work, ordered the squad—they were 
little more than that—“ Away to the hills,” and went himself to his 
duty. He bitterly suffered for hismistake on that very night. Acolumn 
leader ordered him to be shot, and he was shot down in the Milltown 
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Road—(bullet through scapula)—why ? no man knows. The poor 
fellow had committed but one offence: he had gone to confession 
to Father Alfred Murphy, at Gardiner’s Street Jesuit Church, that 
morning. Some presentiment was upon him. He afterwards recovered 
and got over to America. The man who ordered this crime to be 
committed was brave and honest enough, but, from his violence, 
suspiciousness, and terrible want of scrupulousness as to the means 
he took to obtain results, the evil genius of the unfortunate brother- 
hood. Of the revolt as a whole, little need be said. The main 
column, Dublin, was so badly led, that although, if selection had 
been made, it could have shown three hundred well-armed, useful 
men at its head, it fired but one feeble volley, and was checked at 
Rathfarnham Bridge by eleven constabulary. Column 2 had a better 
experience : led by Lennon, two police barracks, Stepaside and Glen- 
cullen, were captured, prisoners made, and some arms obtained ; but 
there was little order and no commissariat amongst the mob, and 
after consuming all the bread and beer they could requisition at the 
hamlet of Golden, its remnant dispersed to their homes. Daylight 
had shown them that the country had not risen and was not rising; 
8 a.m. had brought with it a heavy fall of snow, and, besides, their 
numbers had been rapidly thinning during the night; the rear 
guard, instead of stopping stragglers, had itself twice deserted. As 
regards them the Irish Republic was a burst bubble. Of the 
disasters that befell the main column it is useless here to speak. The 
revolt was a frightful fiasco. It ended in the ruin of thousands. 
Massey was taken on a railway platform going south. Colonel 
Leonard failed to mobilise his forces in Drogheda, and in a week the 
fires of rebellion flamed up but feebly and at intervals on the snow- 
clad hills of Tipperary and Limerick. Not that the boys were out. 
Oh, no; but the country was kept in a state of torment with false 


-signal-fires, lies, and rumours of lies. One scene that occurred before 


the final collapse is so instructive that it must be told. It can hurt 
noone now. There isnot a “secret” in this paper that is not known 
to hundreds. A distinguished Fenian officer did get handed over to 
him some three hundred of the “finest pisantry,’’ nearly all of whom 
had Enfield rifles, pattern 1857, similar to those sold to the Ashantees 
at eighteen shillings each when we wanted to make them fight. His 
men were drawn up in a formidable enough position, high on a steep 
hillside, opening to the rear only on extensive fallows and uplands. 
Below, skirting the base of the range, ran the road. A pig was 
cooking, and all was festive and hopeful, when the morning light 
displayed car after car of peelers and red soldiers below. Swiftly 
the British line was formed—two companies of foot, a handful of 
constabulary, and a few country gentlemen on horseback. Up they 
went; but the Republicans were in position fully extended behind 
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their cover, the distances had been marked with flags, and the rifles 
were loaded and capped. “ Faix,” says Barney Martin to a friend 
from Brosna, “ it’s little like a rebellion I feel at all. There’s the 
chapel bell ringin’ below, and the people goin’ to work like Christians, 
an’ the devil a differ (difference) I see from yisterday. I’m in the 
same frieze coat an’ the same old hat, and shure I see no signs of the 
Irish Republic at all, at all, only the little green flag and the little 
chap with the sword, and us here like a lot of wanderin’ rabbits 
waiting for the poliss to shoot us; an’ shure here’s out of it!”” The 
leader eyed the approaching host, and, without looking behind or to 
the right or to the left of him, began the morning’s duties. “Steady 
—At three hundred yards—prepare to fire—Now—Three hundred 
yards—No man fires till I give the word. Aim low—Steady—” 
A minute passed; the soldiers reached the fatal spot. ‘‘ Fire!” Nota 
bit of it. No sound broke the stillness of the morning air. “ Fire!” 
reiterated the “little man with the sword,” and he turned wildly 
to look along his line. Alas, the ditch was empty, and Jim Blake, 
the officer’s orderly, “amongst the faithless faithful only found,” 
responded. “If it’s firing ye mane, bedad they’re all firin’—over the 
hill behint, for the divil a wan of them’s left.” It was true, the 
battle was over. The peasantry had grasped at facts, recognised the 
logic of circumstances, and preserved themselves if not Ireland. As 
a schoolmaster said to me afterwards, “ Ireland for the Irish ” is very 
good talking, but we ought to try and keep just a few of the Irish 
for Ireland. That’s just what we did on that day. 

Amidst snowclouds, misery, and shame, but unstained by one crime, 
the revolt collapsed, and then came the afterclap, treachery and 
State trials. Now comes the last and most interesting of the Fenian 
revelations. The chief of the Fenian Secret Police, the same man 
that had opposed Massey in Council, now denounced him as a 
traitor; and why? On the second Friday in Lent General Halpin, 
alias Bird, commanding the (Fenian) Dublin district, sent for him 
and told him to assemble, on the Friday following, a sufficient party 
in Long Lane to rescue General Massey, who would at six p.m. 
sharp be removed in a cab from Kilmainham and driven unescorted 
through the Royal Hospital vié¢ Long Lane to Dublin Castle, there 
to meet the Privy Council; but Bird also told him that Massey’s 
release was to be the signal for renewed insurrection. Galway and 
Cork must rise, rails be torn up, and so much show made as would 
revive American-Irish feeling, sadly shocked by the flash in the pan 
of March 4th, “and bring us aid from abroad.” The C.P. asked how 
Halpin knew of the intended journey. Oh! a letter, brought from 
the General by Mrs. Massey ! It was produced, but the wily C.P. 
asked, how did Mrs. Massey get the letter. She saw her husband 
in his cell. Any cone that knows Kilmainham and that knew 
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Mr. Price, the Governor, could come to but one conclusion, i.e. that 
Massey was not truly a prisoner. Into the vast hall of Kilmainham, 
with its three tiers of cells, like the inverted ports of a warship, no 
woman enters, least of all to the cells of Fenian generals. How 
could the man have gained a knowledge, unless a guilty one, of the 
day and hour of his intended removal, the fact that he would be 
unescorted, and the circumstances of his route, mirable dictu, in a 
cab? The Chief Police of the Fenian Brotherhood denounced the 
treachery. Steps were taken that Government should be warned 
that the route and removal were known, so that if Massey really 
were a true man the presence of a formidable escort would show that 
Government valued and would fight rather than release their 
prisoner. The information was given at the Privy Council by the 
late John Edward Walshe, Master of the Rolls; whence he obtained 
it deponent knoweth well, from another still-living barrister. The 
evening came. Had there been an escort Massey would have been 
rescued. Long Lane was full of men for the work, Company B, 
Emmet Guard I.R.B., regiment or circle. But no !—the traitor was 
driven down—accompanied only by two plain-clothes men, whose 
pistols in their breast pockets were enclosed and tied fast in chamois 
leather bags, so that no accident might occur. The I.R.B. let it pass, 
and the C.P. denounced Massey as a confirmed traitor, and 
announced his intention by every means at his command to put a 
stop to the proposed risings, rail removals, and petty insurrections. 
He was told that if events did not prove his allegation he would 
suffer death. The 23rd of the following month saw Massey shriek- 
ing in the witness-box at Green Street when probed with awful 
questions by Councillor Butt. The rest of the affair is history. 
Massey was proved to have been a nameless wretch, an ex-land 
transport corporal of the British Crimean Army. Curious to relate, 
no inducement would make the counsel for the traversers bring out 
in evidence the facts above related, although the C.P.I.R.B. 
himself went to Court to offer his testimony on the trial of 
Burke and Doran. The man himself was actually expelled the 
Court by order of the Judges at the instigation of Governor Price, 
who recognised him giving a sign to Doran. 

The I.R.B. now fell into confusion. Sects arose, and the working 
members were by the most patriotic of their officers disbanded. 
From that hour Fenianism changed its views and means. It was 
no longer the purely military minded body of 1861—66. It became 
what is not pleasant for the writer to relate. One body sprang up 
calling itself Fenian Avengers. Its first work was to attempt the 
assassination of the acute chief of the Fenian Police, who, after 
baffling five abortive attempts on his life, was in May attacked by 
37 armed men on the canal banks, Dublin, subsequently to which he 
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was arrested, imprisoned for four months for refusing to expose the 
names of his assailants, and finally liberated on conditions similar to 
those accepted by many of the best and bravest of the United Irish- 
men of 1798. He certainly could owe no further faith to a body by 
which he was so shamelessly treated, so foully betrayed ; yet he never 
gave up aman or prosecuted even his enemies, although he was 
followed with fire and abuse from his former comrades for ten 
years. 

" The LR.B. is practically extinct, but here and there its traditions 
live. In 1868 it assumed signs and passwords, and degenerated into 
being a common secret society. The members of the old order, 
with six exceptions, deserved a better name and happier fates than 
befell them. Enough of them. Their successors as individuals are 
the backbone and sinew of the Land League, although it must be 
understood the Land League chiefs are not Fenians, and the Fenian 
chiefs hate the Land League agitation, which, like ‘“ Nationalism,” 
does not put fight for the country before it as its main object. One 
thing must here be mentioned. Fenianism is not responsible as an 
organised body for the Clerkenwell outrage, or mad folly. This was 
the work of unmilitary fanatics urged on by Perry, who used and 
prosecuted them. What soldier, what Irish-American officer can be 
even suspected of so great a blunder, so ignorant an attempt at 
engineering ? If it had been suspected by, or known to, the Direc- 
tory, the mad act would have been prevented at any risk. 

In dealing with the subject of Irish discontent as it manifested itself 
from 1858 to 1868, it may be as well to answer a question often asked 
—What burning grievance, what direct oppression did you complain 
of? The land grievance had not then caught possession of the 
popular mind. Repeal was not your party cry. The Irish Church 
you cared little about. What then? Well, the fact is, that the famine 
years, and the ill-concealed satisfaction of an ignoble portion of the 
British press at the diminution of the population that followed, had 
made us indignant; and the late Lord Carlisle’s bland assurance 
that “Ireland was fit only to be the fruitful mother of flocks and 
herds,” our being treated as the great draw-farm of England, the 
cold-blooded taunt of the late Prince Consort—that ‘‘the Irish were 
no more worthy of liberty than the Poles,” these, with the denial 
to us of our national flag, of the right to bear arms and distinguish 
ourselves under its folds—it was pure sentiment, in fact, urged us on. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue third Session of the Parliament of 1880 was opened on Tuesday, 
the 7th of February. As usual the ceremony was performed by 
commission. Reasons of health were the ostensible grounds for the 
absence of her Majesty from one of the few remaining functions 
which identify her in the eyes of her subjects with the government 
of the realm. It is unfortunate — although, as the world has 
been elaborately assured, the result is natural, if not inevitable— 
that the presence of Liberal administrators in Downing Street 
should seem to have a prejudicial effect upon the health of the 
Sovereign. A trip to Mentone, such as the meanest of her subjects 
might take without being subjected to the impertinences of their 
fellows, has been utilised for the manufacture of party capital by those 
whose ultra-loyalty leads them to drag even the crown into the mire 


of faction. The royal visit to the shores of the Mediterranean has 


been attributed to the dissatisfaction of the Queen with the policy 
of her advisers, and the desire for a change of air is ascribed to a 
craving for a change of administration. The incident, however 
contemptible, is noteworthy. It illustrates anew the familiar truth 
that no one is so ready to strike at the foundations of the monarchy 
as those who wear its plush. 

The Speech from the Throne foreshadowed a Session full of 
strenuous work. After the usual complacent review of affairs at 
home and abroad—for a Queen’s Speech would prophesy smooth 
things on the eve of the crack of doom—the legislature was invited 
to deal with various searching and radical reforms. The first 
place is occupied by a Bill establishing in English and Welsh 
counties a system of local representative self-government which is 
to be the counterpart and corollary of the municipal system 
established in the towns in 1835. The new County Board will, it 
is believed, be much more than an elected Quarter Sessions. It will 
absorb the functions at present scattered among half-a-dozen rival 
and co-existing authorities, and in addition will enjoy powers of 
administration enlarged to such an extent as to reduce to some 
appreciable extent the legislative block at St. Stephen’s. To start the 
new system of government with a well-filled purse, it is believed that 
the Treasury is prepered to surrender to the new County Boards the 
proceeds of the license duties, amounting to a million and a half per 
annum, the whole of which will be available for the relief of local — 
charges. A similar measure of reform, raising questions of even greater 
difficulty, is the promised Bill for “the reform of the ancient and dis- 
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tinguished Corporation of London, and the extension of municipal 
government tothe metropolis at large.” The Corporation of the City of 
London, the oldest and mostinfluential of unreformed corporations, now 
furnishes a simulacrum of representative government to one-fifteenth 
of the residents in the metropolis. Beyond the City area, inhabited 
by 260,000 persons, lies an administrative chaos with a population 
of nearly 3,740,000. This vast inorganic whole is to be converted into 
an organized municipal unit, with a Common Council of some two 
hundred and forty members, wielding in all probability the attributes 
at present vested in the School Board, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the City Corporation, the Vestries, and the Licensing Magis- 
trates. The work is one of those labours of Hercules which have 
daunted successive Prime Ministers, but which Mr. Gladstone under- 
takes as one among many measures of a busy Session. 

In addition to these two new measures of administrative reform, 
the Government promise to re-introduce the Bankruptcy Bill, which 
has so long and so eagerly been demanded by the commercial com- 
munity ; the drastic Corrupt Practices Bill of last Session; and the 
much-needed Bill dealing with the difficult and intricate subject of 
the conservancy of rivers and the prevention of floods. As if these 
would not suffice to exhaust the energies and ‘occupy the time of Par- 
liament, attempts will be made to pass the Criminal Code Bill, and to 
consolidate and amend the law affecting Patents. Education Bills are 
to be forthcoming for Wales and Scotland, and the thorny and far- 
reaching subject of entail is to be dealt with in a Scotch Bill. No 
measure affecting Ireland was promised in the Queen’s Speech, but 
Irish legislation is inevitable. The Speech, which concludes with an 
earnest prayer that the wisdom and energy of Parliament might, 
under the blessing of God, prove equal to the varied and increasing 
needs of this extended Empire, had no sooner been read, than private 
members so largely supplemented the Ministerial programme, that 
before the Session was a week old, no fewer than fifty-five of their 
Bills were down for second reading. Of these three were designed 
to remove the grievances of the tenant farmers in England and 
Scotland, three to amend the Irish Land Act, eight dealt with ques- 
tions springing directly or indirectly from the existence of a State 
Church, while the others range from the abolition of capital punish- 
ment to the extension of the hours of matrimony. 

Faith, even as a grain of mustard seed, may be able to work 
miracles, but in that case even that small modicum of faith must have 
been absent from the earnest prayer that Parliament might be able to 
get through the work cut out for it this Session. The miracle will 
not be worked, nor will Parliament be able to deal with one-half of 
the measures before it. It is not that those measures are unneces- 
sary. On thecontrary. Both political parties agree in proclaiming 
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their necessity. Many of them have been declared urgent by the 
late Government; almost all of them are designed to meet the 
pressing wants of the nation. The cause must be sought in other 
directions. Mr. Bright’s familiar illustration concerning the im- 
possibility of getting three omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar 
does not adequately describe the hopeless block in the House of 
Commons. It would be as easy to carry the pyramids of Egypt 
through the Khyber Pass as to carry all the measures of the Minis- 
terial programme through the House of Commons in the course of 
the Session under the existing rules of procedure. Ministers have 
therefore arrived at the eminently sensible determination to begin 
this Session by reforming procedure. The decision was inevitable, 
but it will none the less be fatal to the full execution of their legis- 
lative programme. The debate about procedure may be prolonged 
till Easter, and the remnant of the Session even under the New Rules 
will not suffice to carry the Bills named in the Queen’s Speech. 

The New Rules by which Ministers endeavour to restore legislation 
to the region of the possible are twelve in number. The first, which 
has attracted most attention, will probably be the least used. It 
provides in a modified form for the introduction of the closure. Its 
application is restricted to those occasions when the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committee takes the initiative in declaring that it is 
the evident sense of the House that a debate shall close, and his 
initiative must be supported by a majority of at least 100 when the 
minority is 40 or under, but when more than 40 vote in the 
minority, at least 200 must vote in the majority. A nominal 
safeguard against the chimerical danger of the abuse of the 
closure is dearly purchased by the degradation of the judicial 
office of the Speaker, nor is the invitation to the House to express 
its evident sense likely to conduce to the order and seemliness of 
debate. These excrescences, however, can be removed hereafter. 
The important thing is.to recognise the principle that unless 
discussion is limited, legislation is impossible. A fierce contest 
has waged around the recognition of this principle, the Conserva- 
tives in performance of the functions of an Opposition posing in the 
attitude of champions of freedom of debate. An absurd fiction was 
put about to the effect that the Prime Minister was forcing closure 
upon a reluctant Cabinet, and the Times distinguished itself by a 
momentary burst of vehemence in an appeal to the Marquis of 
Hartington to assert his independence and defy the imperious will 
of his chief. The Times was wrong. The Marquis of Hartington 
was one of the first to recognise its necessity. The Prime Minister 
was among the last who reluctantly acquiesced in its adoption. The 
Cabinet decided upon standing by the New Rule. They were sup- 
ported by the independent utterances of the whole Liberal press. 
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The leading Liberals in the great urban constituencies promptly 
intimated to their representatives that they would “stand no non- 
sense” which threatened to defeat the Government and render 
legislation impracticable, and although the hands of the enemy were 
strengthened by an apparently unnecessary prompting from the ever- 
vigilant officials of the Birmingham Federation, the action of the 
local political leaders told with decisive effect upon the wavering 
line of the Liberal majority. The recalcitrant members obeyed the 
mandate of their electors, and the hopes of a new Adullam dissolved 
in thin air. The action of the constituencies was denounced as a 
species of dictatorial Jacobinism destined to destroy Parliamentary 
Government. But as usual the instinct of the people was sounder 
than the reasoning of the philosophers, The danger which menaces 
Parliamentary Government is not in the consolidation but in the 
disintegration of parties. A “ caucus-ridden Macedonian phalanx ” 
may act unwisely, but a Parliament split up into groups and fractions 
cannot act at all. Constitutional government becomes impossible 
where no minister can rely upon a compact majority, and the 
“caucus,” instead of being the destroyer, may prove the deliverer of 
the Parliamentary system from a peril which is bringing it into 
contempt in every country in Eurépe. 

The chief interest in the protracted—the needlessly protracted— 
debate on the Address naturally related to Ireland. Ministerial opti- 
mism was rudely confronted by the confident predictions of the Land 
Leaguers and the lugubrious forebodings of the Conservative speakers. 
One of the recent inmates of Kilmainham, Mr. Sexton, surprised the 
House by a speech assailing the Ministerial policy, which commanded 
admiration even where it did not carry conviction for its cogency 
of argument, clearness of statement, and vigour of delivery. But 
far surpassing in interest any of the controversial polemics indulged 
in by speakers across the floor of the House of Commons was Mr. 
Gladstone’s significant renewal of his oft-repeated declaration in 
favour of any scheme of Home Rule which left unimpaired the 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament. In the course of a 
debate on the amendment to the Address moved by the Home Rulers, 
the Prime Minister declared that while no exception could be taken 
to the general declarations of the Home Rulers who proposed that 
purely Irish matters should be dealt with by an Irish legislative 
body, they could not take “the first step or establish one foot of ground 
on which to address their arguments to the House of Commons until 
they have produced a plan under which it shall be clearly set forth 
by what authority and machinery they mean to define between 
Imperial and local questions, and so to give satisfaction to the 
members of this House in its most paramount duty, namely, the 
maintaining the supremacy of the Imperial authority for every prac- 
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tical purpose relating to the interests of this great Empire.” This 
declaration was eagerly seized upon both by Home Rulers and Con- 
servatives as a declaration in favour of Home Rule. After much 
angry disputation the Prime Minister, in response to many urgent 
appeals, re-defined his position in a passage which it may be worth 
while to reproduce in full, as it promises to serve as a point of 
departure for a movement which sooner or later may have practical 
results, Mr. Gladstone said— 


‘‘ This is a subject on which I have very distinctly adhered to my opinions, 
which I have never scrupled to declare. They are not shared by many gentlemen 
probably in this house. They may be considered of a speculative character. It is 
hardly likely that I should ever be called upon to take a practical part in any 
matter relating to them, but I have the very strongest epinions upon the 
advantages of local government, and I have the strongest objections to the 
tendency which I see constantly prevailing to centralisation of government— 
not for Ireland simply, but for England. Acts of Parliament are open to the 
gravest objections on account of their tendency to centralisation. I will take 
it and profess it upon all points as a cardinal rule of policy, so far as I can with 
regard to the general safety of the empire, to decentralise Parliament. I be- 


‘lieve that local institutions and local authorities in a country are a great source 


of strength, and that in principle the only necessary limit to these powers is 
adequate and certain provision for the supremacy of the central authority. 
I believe that when a demand is made from Ireland for bringing purely Irish 
affairs under Irish control outside the walls of Parliament, the wise way to 
meet that demand, in my opinion, is not the method adopted by the right hon. 
gentleman the senior member for the University of Dublin, who, if I under- 
stand aright, said that anything recognising purely Irish control over purely 
Irish affairs must be necessarily a step towards separation, and must therefore 
be fraught with danger. That I do not believe to be either the wise or the just 
method of dealing with such a demand. In my opinion the wise and just 
method of dealing with it is this—to require that, before any such plan can be 
dealt with or can be examined, with the view to being dealt with on its merits, 
we must ask those who propose it—and this is the question I have invariably 
put—what are the provisions which you propose to make for the supremacy of 


Parliament ? That has been my course, and that is the course in which I 
intend to persevere.” 


The significance of this declaration was increased rather than dimi- 
nished by the response made at the close of the debate by the Marquis 
of Hartington to an appeal from the leader of the Opposition to declare 
that the Cabinet was resolved to maintain the integrity of the 
Empire. The Marquis of Hartington said— 


‘*T read Mr. Girdstone’s speech very carefully, and I confess that I have been 
utterly unable to ascertain what it was in that speech that caused alarm... . 
The very ground which has been always taken by my colleagues and myself is 
the utter want of any provision in the Home Rule scheme for the maintenance 
of political unity and of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. In con- 
sidering this question everything depends upon the side on which the subject 
is approached, and the spirit in which these proposals are entertained. If we 
approach it as a question of procedure in Parliament, if we approach it as a 
question of local government, then it is a subject that may be safely and 
usefully approached. If, on the other hand, we approach it with a desire for 
the destruction of political unity and the supremacy of Parliament, the restora - 
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tion of that independence which Ireland lost at the beginning of this century, 
for the re-establishment of a Parliament sitting at Dublin independent of the 
Imperial Parliament, in fact, for the establishment of a system of govern- 
ment with the link only of the Crown between the two countries, then irre- 
concilable differences would arise which it would be impossible to bridge over, 
and I am afraid it is impossible to entertain it.” 

Lord Hartington spoke, as usual, sensibly and to the point, but 
his words are in no way opposed to the establishment of a subordi- 
nate legislature at Dublin, as free to legislate for Ireland as the new 
Municipal Council will be to legislate for London, but in all things 
equally subject to the paramount authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. 

The administration of the Land Act was fiercely assailed by the 
Irish landlords in the Upper Chamber, and the Conservative peers 
took the unusual step of demanding a Select Committee of inquiry 
into its operation. The Land League being suppressed, it would 
seem that the league of landlords in the House of Peers is resolved 
to carry on its work. In their somewhat spiteful desire to strike 
a blow at the Land Act, the Peers have begun an inquiry which is 
certain to prove two things. First, that the machinery of the Act is 
inadequate to dispose of the seyenty thousand cases entered for 
hearing; and secondly, that until the clause relating to arrears is 
radically amended there can be no peace in Ireland. The landlords 
have come for wool; they will go away shorn. The debate was 
remarkable for nothing so much as the fresh revelation it afforded of 
the utter incapacity of Irish landlords to see that in striking blindly 
at the Government and the Land Act they are playing directly into 
the hands of the Land League. Lord Carlingford seldom spoke words 
of greater wisdom than when he warned the Conservative peers that 
their property could only be saved by violent and radical measures, 
and that rose-water was as impotent to remedy as to make reyo- 
lutions. They turned a deaf ear to his warnings, and afforded 
another proof, if one were wanted, that the intervention of the 
English Government between landlords and tenants in Ireland is too 
furiously resented by both to give the experiment a chance of success. 
Parliament refuses to take the responsibility of deciding the terms 
upon which London ratepayers are to acquire their own water supply, 
but leaves it to a municipality elected by the former. In time, if 
the landlords on the one hand and the Land League on the other 
persist in irreconcilable opposition to the Land Act, Englishmen 
will be more and more inclined to throw the burden of settling the 
question of Irish land upon an Irish Parliament. The Government, 
however, being naturally anxious to “carry on”’ under the existing 
arrangements, have refused to take part in the appointment of a 
Committee which would jeopardise the Land Act, and notice has 
been given of a resolution in the House of Commons hostile to the 
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proposed inquiry. A grave constitutional cyvisis has thus been pre- 


cipitated by the Peers, and the progress of business indefinitely 
postponed. 


The unexpected, as usual, has occurred in France, and the Cabinet 
for which the Republicans have been impatiently waiting for three 
years perished before it had lasted three months. M. Gambetta’s 
demand for a revision, limited to certain slight changes in the con- 
stitution of the Senate, and the adoption of scrutin de liste, was 
rejected on the 26th of January by a vote of 268 against 218. The 
Chamber distrusted the Ministry, and “a coalition formed of all the 
antipathies and of all the fears” carried what was in effect a vote of 
want of confidence, and M. Gambetta resigned. M. Grévy, who has 
gradually but surely been making way in public opinion, until he is 
now universally regarded not only as the first official, but as the 
wisest politician of the Republic, intrusted M. de Freycinet with the 
formation of a new Ministry. M. Léon Say accepted the Ministry 
_of the Finances on condition that M. de Freycinet abandoned his 
grandiose schemes for the purchase of the railways and the conver- 
sion of the debt. M. Jules Ferry went back to the Education 
Department, and the Grand Ministry was constituted without the 
Grand Minister. It was the eighteenth Cabinet formed in France 
since the 4th of September, 1870. The new Ministry, which was 
formed on the 31st of January, lost no time in formulating a 
programme, the key-note of which was the declaration that nations 
do not live by politics alone, and that the object of the new Ministry 
would be to give France peace within and without. The project of 
the revision was postponed to the Greek Kalends, and in its place 
Ministers promised to reform the judiciary, to reorganize the army, 
to extend popular education, and to amend the law of commercial 
associations. The Chamber rallied to the programme of the Freycinet 
Ministry, and emphasised its antagonism to M. Gambetta by elect- 
ing as its Vice-President M. Boysset, the most prominent opponent 
of scrutin de liste. M. Gambetta, who had foreseen if he had not 
prepared his fall, must have been confirmed in his conviction as to 
the wisdom of his tactics by the heartiness of the reception accorded 
to his successors. The Chamber which so cordially endorsed “the 
programme of eunuchs,” as it was bitterly styled by the République 
Frangaise, put forward on behalf of a “ standstill Ministry,” could 
not possibly have been relied upon to support the Gambettist 
Cabinet in the legislation which it contemplated. M. Gambetta, 
rightly or wrongly, was bent upon a domestic policy of “ profound 
and radical reform,” and a foreign policy of energy and display. The 
majority of the Chamber cared for none of these things. Excepting 
the energetic reformers who follow M. Clemenceau, its ideal appears 
to be that embodied in Lord Russell’s formula of “ Rest and be 
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thankful.” Such a majority was as badly suited by M. Gambetta 
as a Parliament of old Whigs would be by Mr. Chamberlain. 
Yet, to judge from the promises made to their constituents by the 
newly elected deputies—promises which, with cruel exactitude, have 
been made the subject of a parliamentary return—there never was 
a Chamber composed of more ardent reformers. According to their 
electoral pledges, 342 deputies are advocates of a revision of the Con- 
stitution, while only 82 are opposed to it, and 43 are undecided. Yet 
the revision is adjourned sine die, and the majority is enthusiastic in 
applauding a Ministry whose raison d’étre is the postponement of the 
reform which deputies were elected to secure. 210 were for 
scrutin de liste, 92 were against it, and 105 were undecided. The 
latter seem to have rallied to a man in support of the rival system. 
These statistics of electoral pledges are useful, but more as indicat- 
ing the relative popularity of the respective reforms among the 
electors than as affording any guide to the policy of the elected. 
Whatever may be the temporary phase of party politics in the 
Chamber, an electorate which exacted such pledges from its repre- 
sentatives is not likely to tolerate for any length of time a policy of 
apathetic quiescence or of tinkering reform. Such at least appears 
to be the opinion of M. Gambetta. He has resumed the editorship 
of the République Frangaise, and vigorously advocates a policy of 
energetic progress. His old party, the Republican Union, which of 
old was the party of opportunism, has now been reconstituted as the 
progressist party of the Republic, and his colleagues have made 
good their claim to be regarded as members of a Reform Ministry by 
tabling in rapid succession a host of elaborate measures dealing in 
a more or less drastic fashion with all the burning questions of the 
day. From the constitution of the Senate to the liability of 
employers for accidents to their workmen, no department of the 
State escaped their attention. The Church, the magistracy, the 
schools, the army, the religious orders, the trades unions, the joint- 
stock companies, the fiscal system, were all to be put into the crucible 
and remodelled in a spirit “frankly republican.” The Bills were 
ready before his fall, they have been produced since M. de Freycinet 
took office, and France is confronted by the curious spectacle of a 
fallen Ministry producing its projects of reform in undisguised rivalry 
to those of its successor. M. Gambetta has disclaimed any intention 
of entering upon a dissolutionist campaign, but it is abundantly 
evident that until there has been a dissolution, the issue between a 
standstill Ministry with its “eunuch policy” and a progressist Ministry 
with its programme of radical reform will not be decided. For the 
moment, personal jealousy of M. Gambetta combines the Whigs and 
Reds of the Chamber against the late Minister, but the majority is 
not homogeneous, and it is not likely to be permanent. 

M. Gambetta remained in office long enough to satisfy his friends 
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on this side the Channel that however much his fall may disturb the 
internal politics of France, his continuance in power was not likely 
to conduce to the peace of Europe. His policy in Tunis was illus- 
trated by his re-establishment of M. Roustan in the French Residency 
and his determination to organize the dominions of the Bey after 
the Algerian model. The hope that he would negotiate a tolerable 
Commercial Treaty was speedily destroyed, and the utmost that 
could have been obtained from him would have been a treaty of a single 
clause according to English goods the treatment of the most 
favoured nation. In Egypt he insisted upon the joint note, and 
projected a military expedition which would have exposed Europe 
in general and England in particular to imminent risk of a war. 
Germany regarded his movements with ill-concealed anxiety, and 
when he fell her rejoicing was unrestrained. His successors made 
haste to draw back from his forward policy in Cairo, and the 
net result of his Egyptian policy is that Arabi Bey is in office 
as Minister of War, and England and France are invoking the collec- 
- tive action of the European powers to maintain the status quo in 
Egypt, if necessary by aid of the Ottoman soldiery. The situa- 
tion at Cairo is critical and even dangerous. The national party 
seek to limit the range of the powers of the Control, and in the 
pursuit of their ideal of Egypt for the Egyptians, they can hardly 
fail to come into collision both with the official and with the far 
more deeply rooted commercial European element in the Nile Valley. 
Should they do so, and should armed intervention be unavoidable, 
there is hardly any method of action which would not expose English 
interests in Egypt to grave dangers which, however, are much less 
formidable than those which M. Gambetta was apparently prepared 
to brave with a light heart. 

The experience of Austria in the armed occupation of the two 
provinces she was directed to administer by the treaty of Berlin has 
not exactly been of a nature calculated to encourage similar experi- 
ments in other provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina lay next to her frontier. One-half of their inhabitants 
had been imploring Europe for years to rid them of their Moslem 
masters, against whom they had kept up a ceaseless feud. The 
occupying troops were largely composed of men of the same race 
and religion as the people whom they came to rule. Austria had an 
indisputable mandate from Europe. She was hampered by no limi- 
tations, nor impeded by any necessity for keeping step with a jealous 
ally. She had besides an unemployed army of 800,000 men to 
enforce her will. Yet four years after the occupation was sanctioned, 
she is face to face with an insurrection which is baffling the efforts 
of one-eighth of her military forces, and there is every probability 
that as soon as the revolt is quelled it will break out anew. 
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The trouble in the Herzegovina tends to make acute all the other 
maladies which lie dormant in the state system of Austria-Hungary. 
The spectacle of Magyars and Germans carrying fire and sword 
through homesteads inhabited by Slavs of the Orthodox faith has 
fired the indignation of the excitable Russians. M. Aksakoff 
fulminates in the press and General Scobeleff on the platform against 
the oppressors of their “Slavonic kinsmen;” and as the former 
made the war which the latter carried to a victorious conclusion 
beneath the walls of Constantinople, their threatenings of instant war 
should the Austrians touch either Servia or Montenegro, or advance 
beyond Novi Bazar, cannot be regarded with indifference. That the 
Emperor is sincerely desirous of peace it is impossible to doubt. 
General Ignatieff is said to be profoundly convinced that at least 
eight or ten years must elapse before Russia again takes the field. 
Russian diplomats, from M. de Giers downwards, are earnestly asse- 
verating that Russia is on the friendliest terms with her imperial 
neighbours. But Moscow has replaced Paris as the disturbing centre 
of the Continent; the feverish excitement which so often precedes 
an outbreak of irresistible popular passion is perceptible once more 
beneath the shadow of the Kremlin, and if Austria were to invade 
the principalities or to advance to the Augean, even the autocratic 
power of the Czar might be unable to restrain the suicidal rush of his 
people to restrain the advance of the Austrian aggressor. 

Austria, fortunately for herself, and still more fortunately for 
Russia, has no intention of bringing upon herself the flood of Slavonic 
vengeance. The troubles she is experiencing in Herzegovina have 
postponed sine die the march on Salonica. Her domestic difficulties 
have increased at every point of the compass. In the north the 
Germans of Bohemia, bitterly exasperated by the concession of equal 
rights to the Czechs in the University of Prague, are hinting that they 
would be more at home in united Germany than in an Austria 
dominated by Slavs. In Galicia, in former days when the Poles 
were bitter enemies of the Hapsburg, the Ruthenians, who number 
2,379,000 as against 2,292,800 Poles, were the devoted henchmen 
of the Emperor of Austria. True to their maxim, Divide et 
impera, the Hapsburgs encouraged the nationalist aspirations of 
the Ruthenians as a balance to the disaffected nationalism of 
the Poles. The Ruthenian language, the Ruthenian nation- 
ality, and the Ruthenian religion were assiduously cultivated by 
the Government with no small success. The time came, however, 
when the Hapsburgs made their peace with their Polish subjects, and 
then they discovered they had raised a Frankenstein in the Ruthe- 
nian nationality which they could not lay. The Poles set about the i 
extirpation of the Ruthenian language, religion, and nationality. 
The Ruthenians, deserted by their old protector, looked longingly ; 
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‘for help across the border. The’ Russians, nothing’ loth, encouraged 
them in their resistante to the Polish Catholic propaganda, and the 
Austrians retaliated by what resembles a vigorous persecution directed 
against the missionaries of the Orthodox Church. A plot was said to 
have been discovered to throw off the yoke of the Hapsburg, 
numerous arrests were made, and despite Ruthenian protestations of 
loyalty, the Vienna press declares that one-half the population of 
Galicia is in heart better affected to the Czar than to the Emperor- 
King. In the extreme south-east the integrity of Austria-Hungary 
is threatened in two ways by the spirit of nationality. The 
Wallachs of Transylvania and the borderlands naturally aspire to 
be united with their kinsmen in Roumania, but it’ is somewhat 
surprising to find their aspirations shared by the Saxons of the same 
province. They form a compact mass of Germans 180,000 strong, 
and they are loudly protesting against the Magyarization to which 
they are subjected by the dominant race. ‘Their complaints are 
echoed by the German press, and a pretty broad hint is dropped that 
. they would have no objection to transfer their allegiance from the 
Hapsburg to the Hohenzollern who holds the keys of the Danube. 
If the storm subsides in the Herzegovina all these mutterings of dis- 
content will die away ; but the greater the tension in any quarter, 
the more prominent will become the national aspirations which 
threaten to dissolve the Empire-Kingdom. 

Prince Bismarck has Austria in his grasp. The only French 
statesman whose designs gave him any anxiety has been driven from 
power. The Sultan is—for the moment—his fast friend. Italy is 
suing for his alliance. The Ozar of Russia anxiously clings to 
the friendship of Germany, and the reckless enthusiasm of Moscow 
renders it possible for Prince Bismarck to plunge his imperial 
neighbours into a suicidal war which would relieve the Germans from 
fear of attack from the east or south for the rest of thiscentury. The 
temptation to use such an opportunity is no doubt great, but the 
risks of ulterior complications would probably efficaciously second the 
objections which morality and humanity would take to a policy so 
detestable. Nor is it possible, even if Russia were dismembered 
and Austria were broken up, that Germany could be in a more com- 
manding position than she occupies to-day. At home she has 
trouble enough, but beyond her frontiers the horizon appears to be 
almost without a cloud. 


- 


February 23rd, 1882. 











